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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Letter to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
on his establishment of an Annual Prize at Eton 
College for the Encouragement of Modern Lite- 
rature.e By an Etonian. Pp. 19. London, 
Ridgway. 

Tus pamphlet assumes a strong degree of 

interest from the circumstances to which it 

refers, and the results. 

Prince Albert, placed in a position of great 
delicacy and difliculty, has so conducted him- 
self since his union with the throne of England 
as towin golden opinions from all ranks of men 
throughout the British dominions. In politics 
he has been unobtrusive, quiet: no preju- 
dices, predilections, nor influences cf his have 
even been. alleged to interfere with, or dis- 
tury the course of events which the constitu- 
tion or public opinion prescribed. His plea- 
sures have been such as became his station and 
duties. And whenever opportunities offered, 
he has shewn himself still more worthy of that 
high station, by bestowing his patronage on 
the arts, and giving his countcnance, though 
ina less marked degree, to literature. 

These are noble and auspicious traits in the 
character of a young prince, brought into the 
very vortex of human enjoyment and luxury; 
and they bode well for the future happiness of 
royalty, and for the public weal. 

Among the most prominent of His Royal 
Highness’s graceful acts, was the foundation 
of the annual prize mentioned in the above 
title-page; and hailed throughout the kingdom 
sa spontaneous proof of his love of letters — 
the best love, next to that of his illustrious 
partner, which he can cherish, to confirm him 





in the estimation of the wise and good, and 
exalt his character even in the construction of | 


at least none that was appreciated, or even 
generally known, in England. But it is en- 
tirely begging the question, to assume that the 
founders of our academical corporations would 
not have made provision for the reasonable 
encouragement of any branch of knowledge, 
which was requisite towards making a man an 
accomplished citizen, and raising him intellec- 
tualiy above the level of less educated persons. 
Their object was to furnish the nobility and 
gentry of the land with the best education ; 
and it is absolutely absurd to suppose that they 
would knowingly have left that education im- 
perfect. They desired to provide, and they 
did provide, the most complete instruction, 
according to the then existing ideas and de- 
mands of society. In consequence, however, 
of the vast progress which the human under- 


standing has made in the course of the last | 


four hundred years, it is evident that a corre- 
sponding adaptation of means to ends must 
take place in the existing machinery of our 


national academical bodies, or they will be- | 
come comparatively useless. A body that does | 
not contain within itself the means of self- | 
reformation has not the power of self-pre-'| 


servation. No public institution that ap- 
peals to popular sympathy for support can 
possibly maintain its utility, or even its exist- 
ence, if it refuse to consider and provide for 


those demands which the progressive amend- | 
I do | 


ment of society must inevitably make. 
not say that every demand is to be cunceded, 
whether right or wrong; there may be stupi- 
dity in unreasoning concession, as well as in 
perverse resistance. 
can no more stand pertectly still, than a phy- 
sical body; you may retrograde, or advance, or 
perish; but you cannot stand still. Assuming 
this to be true,—and I really do not see how it 


But an academical body | 


|ment of ancient literature, your Royal High- 
|ness desires to dignify and ennoble it. All 
; modern literature is more or less.the.child:and. 
| representative of its ancient mothers of Greece 
land of Rome. The Spanish, the Italian, and 
| French languages, are derived by no circuitous 
| or collateral descent, but by direct line of suc- 
| cession from the Roman and the Greek. It is 
| not possible that the study of any one of these 
| kindred tongues should not reflect considerable 
| light upon the rest. A good Latin and Greek 
scholar has an immense advantage in the study 
| of the modern languages over one that has no 
| knowledge of ancient European literature. But 
| the advantage is not all on one side; and the boy 
| who has a sound knowledge of German and of 

French will certainly come to the study of 
| Greek and Latin possessing a manifest advan- 
tage over a competitor not gifted with the same 
}accomplishments. It must not be forgotten, 
that the possession of elegant knowledge is in 
itscifa good; and a very heavy burden of proof 
rests upon their shoulders who would fain per- 
suade us not to give liberal encouragement to 
a study the utility of which they cannot deny.” 
And he adds, with equal force, “ it seems difii- 
{cult to believe that any man can with a grave 
face speak of the probable disparagement of 
the staple studies of the school by the esta- 
| blishment of two arnual prizes for the encou- 
ragement of modern languages. The first of 
these prizes is, I believe, worth 45/., and the 
second 5/, But if these prizes were respectively 
of much greater value, [ should not think that 
the studies they are intended tv promote would 
therefore, of necessity, be held in an unreason- 
able degree of reverence, and regarded with 
| prejudicial preference; because I do not think 
jit possible for mere annual reward to render 
| that the highest consideration which in its na- 


the illiterate and less intelligent. For all ad- | can be controverted,—it is evident that one of | ture is essentially of subordinate moment. If 


wire, though all do not equally understand, the | 
justly earned popularity which attends this | 
simple, efiicacious, easy, and wonderfully-little- | 
practised art among the governors and ele- 
vated of mankind. Mecznas stands as high 
with future ages as Augustus. 

It would seem, however, that this gracious 
proceeding of the Prince has not been attended 
with that perfect consent and applause to which 
we think it eminently entitled. Some school- 
canon, it would appear, has been alarmed at 
invasion; and, instead of hailing the boon as 
one rich in intrinsic value and extrinsic ex- 
ample, there has arisen some Etonian scruples | 
about the propriety of introducing and favour- | 
ing “ modern literature” among the lessons 
taught in that famous institution. To these 
scruples the writer of this pertinent Letter 
addresses himself; and he defends the new! 
principle against the suspicion and uneasiness | 
otthe aged, time-honoured system. To us his | 
arguments are irrefragable. 

“The primary and principal object proposed 
by the great acadeimical institutions of the 
country, was undonbtedly the promotion of 
ancient literature, combined with and regu- | 
lated by a pervading and essential spirit of | 
tligion. ‘The study of modern literature was | 
hot originally encouraged, for this very good | 
teason — because no modern literature existed, 








the most essential requisites and mest pre- 
dominant advantages in the constitution ofa 
national corporation, must be found in its 
elasticity; by which I mean, the power of ac- 
commodating itself to public requirements and 
necessities as they successively arise. To talk 
of the merits of a public schoul which does not 
fita man for discharging the duties of public 
life, is surely rather a droll perversion of lan- 
guage.” 

Indeed, we might as well demand to have 
Aristotle back again as our plenum of education, 
as attempt to abide as we are. Andit is only 
by adopting the new which is good and neces- 
sary, that we can avoid being precipitated into 
the reception of changes which are injurious 
and destructive : rational progressive reform is 
the protection from rash theoretical revolution. 
“ T would not (says the writer), on any account, 
disturb or dethrone from its legitimate and all- 
important supremacy the study of the Greek 


|and Latin tongues; and I am persuaded that 


your Royal Highness entertains no feeling cf 
hostility towards those languages, which, inde- 
pendently of their historical and philosophical 
value, are the most magnificent instruments, 
the existence of which the world has yet wit- 
nessed, for embodying and communicating the 
thoughts of man. 1am convinced, that so far 


from desiring the degradation or the disparage- | 


there was a handsome prize established for the 
| best rope-daucer, I make no doubt that a great 
| many boys would learn rope-dancing; but no 
jone, I apprehend, in his senses, can suppose 
| that rope-dancing would therefore be regarded 
jas the highest accomplishment to which a boy 
could aspire. Many an Italian opera-singer 
| has a much greater income than the labours of 
the most dignified professions can afford; but 
does any man, therefore, think an opera-singer 
|more respectable than a judge? Mere pecu- 
niary reward can make nothing respectable 
| that is not supported and approved by the fixed 
| moral judgment of mankind. Some of the most 
| despicable trades are the most lucrative. In 
| short, the objection raised upon the ground of 
| pecuniary reward, lest it should throw the an- 
| cient studies and essential pursuits of a vast 
‘learned body into neglect, seems to be ab- 
| stractedly most erroneous in principle, and, as 
| applied to the specific instance of your Royal 
Highness’s prize, singularly unfair.” 
Among minor considerations it is urged— 
“It must not be forgotten that the ablest 
and profoundest criticisms in every depart- 
ment, whether philological, antiquarian, or phi- 
losophical, upon ancient classical literature, 
are to be found in the German language. And 
this consideration alone, without reference to 
the astonishing genius of the German poets, 
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historians, and dramatists, ought to be sufli-|am now 53; I was educated at Harrow, and | his vessel into another heaven 
great | have since been a schoolmaster and an author; | his way among the stars. Still 
e never got from under it.” 


cient for the cultivation of German in a 
academic body. 
say, that a man can now hardly be a first-rate 


scholar without a knowledge of German. Nor | 


ought it to be overlooked, as an essential ele- 


ment in our estimate of this whole subject, that | 
though Latin and Greek are most properly the | 


main study at Eton—the foundation on which 
all other secular learning should be built—yet 


It is not at all too much to|and I hav 





| The Playfellow. 


A Tale. 
London. 


Feats on the Fiord. 
By Harriet Martineau. Pp. 375. 
Knight. 

| Arter The Settlers at Home and The Peasant 
jand the Prince, Miss Martineau writes well. 


—e = 


» and to Cleave 
as every thine 
|is to the eye, sometimes for a hundreil nije. 
| together along these deep sea-valleys, 
| rarely silence. ke by 2 
| thousand voices. In the summer, there ‘2, 
| cataracts leaping from ledge to ledge of the 
|rocks; and there is the bleating of the kis: 

that browse there, and the flap of the great 
| eagle’s wings as it dashes abroad from its eyrie, 


= . there ig 
The ear is kept awak 


many boys go to that school with no intention | We, at any rate, prefer this volume to its pre- | and the cries of whole clouds of sea-birds which; 


of continuing their classical studies after they cursors, and have enjoyed much pleasure in | inhabit the islets; and all these sounds 


have left it: to such students the cultivation 


reading it. The design is to discountenance 


are 


|mingled and multiplied by the strong echoes, 


of modern literature is of the utmost value. | superstitions which enervate character and are | till they become a-din as loud as that of a ¢; 
To youths of birth and fortune, destined to | apt to mar human happiness; and yet to treat | Even at night, when the flocks are in the {yj}. 


move in a high sphere, to fill diplomatic or 
political offices, it is of the last consequence, 


that they should be encouraged in the attain- | nesses which may be engrafted upon the finest | a sweet music heard, too soft for even the 
ment of that particular knowledge, withont feelings of our nature. This is sweetly done | tening ear to catch by day. Every breath of 


‘them for their removal with the gentleness due 
|to errors which are not criminal, and weak- 


onal the birds at roost, and the echoes them. 
| selves seem to be asleep, there is occasionally 


lis- 


which they will be unable in after-life to fill|in the Zale of the Fiord. And the author has | summer-wind that steals through th pine 


their respective stations with dignity and cre- 
dit. So general is the conviction becoming of 
the utility of modern literature, that whereas 
fifteen years ago not more than fifteen boys at 
Eton studied French, and there was no Ger- 
man master at all,—at the time when your 
Royal Highness was pleased to signify your 


| taken so much pains to give, at the same time, 
| vivid descriptions of Norwegian scenery, and 
jaccurate accounts of Norwegian rural and 
| pastoral life (for there is such life in a short 

northern summer), that the young student may 
| from this little volume gather much informa- 


|tion respecting the primitive habits of the 


forest wakes this music as it goes. The gti? 
| spiny leaves of the fir and pine vibrate yi:) 
| the breeze, like the strings of a musical instry. 
ment, so that every breath of the nicht-wind, 
}in a Norwegian forest, wakens a inyriad of 
| tiny harps; and this gentle and mournful 1usic 
| may be heard in gushes the whole night through, 


desire to establish an annual prize for modern | country and its topographical features, whilst | This music, of course, ceases when each tree 
languages, one hundred boys were spontane- | a story of amusement and interest seems to be | becomes laden with snow; but yet there js 


ously studying French and Italian, and there 
were thirty students in German. These num- 
bers, owing to the judicious and liberal coun- 
tenance which you have shewn these studies, 
have already increased, and will no doubt 
continue to increase many fold. Your Royal 
Highness, therefore, has, by a reward which is 
above any pecuniary remuneration,—namely, 
your approving interest and regard,— pro- 
moted a study which was already being prose- 
cuted with vigour and success; but which stood 
in need of some distinguishing mark of public 
sanction and honour.” 

The pamphlet ends with a just tribute to the 
Prince, which we are gratified to copy and 
re-echo before we conclude with three lines of 
our own. 

“ Your Royal Highness has no doubt often 
read the greatest moral work of antiquity, and 
I ought to apoiogise for quoting from it. But 
the words of wisdom and of truth can never be 
repeated too often. ‘Omnium societatum nulla 
est gravior, nulla carior, quam ea que cum 
republica est unicuique nostrim; cari sunt 
parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, familiares ; sed 
omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa | 
est.’ You have exhibited a noble instance of | 
regard for the people amongst whom you have | 
been called to hold a conspicuous station; you 
have displayed so liberal and enlightened a 
judgment in the promotion of a great object, 
as must make the nation more and more sen- 
sible how benevolent was the dispensation of 
Providence that called you to our shores.” 

We have been so struck with the immediate, 
relative, and future importance of this subject 
—so hurt, we may say, that any obstacle has 
been suggested or opposed to the noble object | 
of Prince Albert—so vexed that a matter so | 
obvious should be questioned or misunderstood, 
—that, with every respectful feeling towards 
those who have made a dogmatical stand against 
the improvement, we would express an earnest 
hope that this public notice may be the last 
that is heard of the proposal. It ought to be 
remembered that that opposition involves an 
important question belonging to scholastic edu- 
cation ; and that our great seminaries are much 
interested in it. We trust that, however deter- 
mined, it may not bring their pupils to the 
condition of a friend of ours, who declares, “ I 


| the only thing which the writer had in view. 

| ‘The first pages offer a fair example of her 
| descriptive talent—so fair, that one could almost 
| fancy that Miss Martineau had taken a tour to 
| the coast of Norway for her illustration. 

| 
| mixture of land and sea, that it appears as if 
|there must be a perpetual struggle between 
| the two,—the sea striving to inundate the land, 
|and the land pushing itself out into the sea, 
| till it ends in their dividing the region between 
|them. On the spot, however, this coast is very 
|sublime. The long straggling promontories 
|are mountainous, towering ridges of rock, 
Springing up in precipices from the water; 
| while the bays between them, instead of being 
| rounded with shelving sandy shores, on which 
| the sea tumbles its waves, as in bays of our 


with sea, instead of being laid out in fields and 
meadows. 


deep bays (called fiords) from almost every 


as those of a lake. For days and weeks toge- 
ther, they reflect each separate trec-top of the 
pine-forests which clothe the mountain-sides, 


some sportive fish, or the oars of the boatman 
as he goes to inspect the sea-fowl from islet to 
islet of the fiord, or carries out his nets or his 
rod to catch the sea-trout or char, or cod, or 
herrings, which abound, in their seasons, on 
the coast of Norway. It is difficult to say 
whether these fiords are the most beautiful in 
summer or inwinter. In summer, they glitter 
with golden sunshine; and purple and green 


| shadows from the mountain and forest lie on 


them ; and these may be more lovely than the 
faint light of the winter noons of those latitudes, 
and the snowy pictures of frozen peaks which 
then shew themselves on the surface; but be- 
fore the day is half over, out come the stars,— 
the glorious stars, which shine like nothing 
that we have ever seen. There the planets 
cast a faint shadow, as the young moon does 
with us; and these planets, and the constella- 
tions of the sky, as they silently glide over 
from peak to peak of these rocky passes, are 
imaged on the waters so clearly that the fisher- 
man, as he unmoors his boat for his evening 
task, feels as if he were about to shoot forth 





“It looks so jagged (she says), such a strange 


| coast, are, in fact, long narrow valleys, filled | 
The high rocky banks shelter these | 


wind; so that their waters are usually as still | 


the mirror being broken only by the leap of | 


sound in the midst of the longest winter-nizht, 
There is the rumble of some avalanche, as 
after a drifting storm a mass of snow too heavy 
to keep its place slides and tumbles from the 
mountain-peak. There is also now and then, 
loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier; 
and, as many declare, there is a crackling to 
be heard by those who listen when the northern 
lights are shooting and blazing across the sky. 
Nor is this all. Wherever there is a nook 
between the rocks on the shore, where a man 
may build a house, and clear a field or two;— 
wherever there is a platform beside the cataract, 
where the sawyer may plant his mill, and make 
a path from it to join some great road, there 
is a human habitation, and the sounds that 
belong toit. Thence, in winter-nights, come 
music and laughter, and the tread of dancers, 
and the hum of many voices. The Norwegians 
|}are a social and hospitable people; and they 
hold their gay meetings, in defiance of their 
arctic climate, through every scason of the 
| year.” 

We have marked one phrase of this lively 
extract in italics, because the same occurs else- 
where, and it seems to us to be a confusion of 
idea. A light cannot be a shadow; and neither 

star nor moon, casting their silver lustre on 
|landscape or waters, can with propriety be 
spoken of as casting even a “ faint shadow.” 

We must not, as all our friends know, tell a 
word of the little simple mystery of the icy, 
pirate-y, stormy, ef-celera story before ws. 
We have too much principle to destroy the 
interest of any tale; and this is just such a 
one as might end any way, tragically or felicit- 
ously, as Miss Martineau liked, with equcl 
effect ; so that we should hate ourselves for ever, 
if we deprived her of the advantage of her own 
dénouement. All we shall say of it is, that It 
will please the reader. We shall (thus con- 
strained*to silence) conclude with another ex- 
tract. The heroine, Erica, according to the 
custom of the country, is to marry the man 01 
her heart, and succeed to the farming-service 
of a very aged couple when they shall die, ant 
not before. Well, there is no grumbling wait 
ing for the old shoes, no cursing of the tenacity 
of existence in aged people in the way of theit 
preferment; and on the part of the semors 
there is a beauty and resignation which ve 
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think very affecting. The busy farm-labours | 
of the rushing spring are described, and the 
narrative proceeds :— . 

« While these cheerful pursuits went on out | 
of doors during the one busy month of spring, | 
aslight shade of sadness was thrown over the 
household within by the decline of old Ulla, | 
It was hardly sadness ; it was little more than | 
cravity ; for Ulla herself was glad to go; Peder | 
knew that he should soon follow; and every 
one else was reconciled to one who had suf- 
fered so long going to her rest. ‘ The win- 
ter and I are going together, my dear,’ said 
she one day, when Erica placed on her pillow | 
a green shoot of birch which she had taken 
from out of the very mouth of a goat. ‘ The 
hoary winter and hoary [ have lived out our | 
time, and we are departing together. I shall 
make way for you young people, and give you | 
your turn, as he is giving way to spring; and | 
jet nobody pretend to be sorry for it. Who | 
pretends to be sorry when winter is gone?’ | 
‘But winter will come again, so soon and so| 
certainly, Ulla,’ said Erica, mournfully; ‘ and 
when it is come again, we shall still miss you.’ 
‘Well, my dear, I will say nothing against that. 
Itis good for the living to miss the dead, as 
long as they do not wish them back. As for | 
me, Erica, 1 feel as if I could not but miss you, 
go where I may.’ ‘ O, do not say that, Ulla.’ 
‘Why not say it if I feel it? Who could be 
displeased with me for grasping still at the | 
hand that has smoothed my bed so long, when | 
[am going to some place that will be very 
good no doubt, but where every thing must be | 
strange at first? He who gave you to me, to 
be my nurse, will not think the worse of me) 
for missing you, wherever I may be.’ ‘ There 
will be little Henrica,’ observed Erica. ‘ Ah, 
yes! there is nothing f think of more than that. 
That dear child died on my shoulder. Fain 
would her mother have had her in her arms at | 
the last; but she ‘was in such extremity that | 
to move her would have been to end all at} 
once; and so she died away, with her head on | 
my shoulder. I thought then it was a sign 
that I should be the first to mect her again. 
But I shall take care and not stand in the way 
of her mother’s rights.’ Here Ulla grew so 
earnest in imagining her meeting with Hen- 
rica, still fancying her the dependent little | 
creature she had been on earth, that she was | 
impatient to be gone. Erica’s idea was that | 
this child might now have become so wise, and 
so mighty in the wisdom of a better world, as | 
tobe no such plaything as Ulla supposed ; but | 
she said nothing to spoil the old woman's plea- | 
sure. When Peder came in to sit beside his | 
old companion’s bed and sing her to sleep, she | 
told him that she hoped to be by when he, 
opened his now dark eyes upon the sweet light | 
ofa heavenly day; and if she might, she would | 
meantime make up his dreams for him, and 
make him believe that he saw the most glori- | 
ous sights of old Norway,—more glorious than | 
are to be seen in any other part of this lower | 
world. There should be no end to the gleam- | 
ing lakes, and dim forests, and bright green | 
valleys, and silvery waterfalls, that he should | 
see in his dreams, if she might have the mak- 
ing ofthem. There was no end to the delight- | 
ful things Ulla looked forward to, and the kind | 
things she hoped to be able to do for those she 
left behind, when once she should have quitted | 
her present helpless state: and she thought | 
so much of these things, that when M. Kollsen 
«rived, he found that, instead of her needing | 
to be reconciled to death, she was impatient to 
be gone. ‘The first thing he heard her say, 
when all was so dim before her dying eyes, and 


| 
} 


| state that it has charmed us, as a portion of a | man. 


old may peruse with advantage. 


so confused to her failing ears, that she did not|a pulpit, or a professor’s or schoolmaster’s 
know the pastor had arrived, was, that she | chair.” ; 
was less uneasy now about Nipen’s displeasure | Of the famous Alexander Ross, immortalised 
against the young people. Perhaps she might | by a couplet in Hudibras, the account is curi- 
be able to explain and prevent mischief; and | ous; and as few people know much more of 
if not, the young people's marriage would soon | him than that couplet records, we shall extrac 
be taking place now, and then they might shew | some of Mr. Bruce’s notice of him :— : 
such attention to Nipen as would make the} ‘“ Amongst the learned men whom Aberdeen 
spirit forgive and forget.” , has produced, this voluminous writer is entitled 
We cannot tell if this specimen will operate | to hold a distinguished place. He was born in 
as favourably upon others as it has done upon | the year 1590. His parentage is unknown. 
us; but we desire, ex cathedrd Lit. Gaz., to| He quitted his native country while a young 
Of his history while in Aberdeen we 
very instructive little volume, which young and | have been able to learn nothing, except what 
| he has told us himself, that one morning, while 
walking along the banks of the Don, he had 
| the satisfaction to hear the water-kelpie, or 
| some other water-spirit, raising a disturbance. 
‘One day,’ says he, ‘ travelling before day 





EMINENT MEN OF ABERDEEN. 
[Second Review.] 


| Tue following remarks are judicious; they | with some company near the river Don by 


occur in the life of Dr. William Guild, which | Aberdeen, we heard a great noise and voices 
had previously been published by a Dr. James | call to us. I was going to answer, but was 
Shirrefs, of which work Mr. Bruce observes: | forbid by my company, who told me they were 

“‘ His life of Dr. Guild is one of the best | spirits which never are heard there but before 
specimens of that artificial way of writing which | the death of somebody, which fell out too 
is the besetting sin of almost all clergymen, | true; for the next day a gallant gentleman 


| professors, and schoolmasters who addict them- | was drowned with his horse, offering to swim 


selves to literature. A notion appears to pos- | over.’ We daresay it will be readily admitted 
sess the minds of writers of this class, that, in | that if such voices are heard in rivers, it must 
relating the most trifling circumstance, or ex- | always be, as Ross’s companions told him, ‘ be- 
pressing the simplest opinion upon paper, they | fore the death of somebody.’ On leaving his 
must convey it in sentences made according to | native place, Ross went to England, where 
scientific principles, and quite distinct from the | he became master of the grammar-school of 
language of every-day conversation. Accord- | Southampton, and was made chaplain to King 
ingly, they take care, as far as possible, to|Charles I. It is believed that he obtained 
deprive their discourse of ail vigour and energy, | these appointments through the influence of 
by substituting, wherever they can, the unem- | Abp. Laud. To this bigoted prelate, the Torque- 
phatic and nerveless terms which we have taken | mada of the English Church, Ross very pro- 
from the Latin for the beautiful and expressive | perly dedicated a treatise against the Coper- 
words of the glorious Saxon tongue which their | nican system, in which, as he conceived, he 
mothers taught them in childhood, and which, | had satisfactorily refuted the new-feshioned 
before they grew learned, they themselves were | Notion, that the earth revolved on its axis. 
not ashamed to make use of. With the same | We are unable to say whether or not Ross’s 
diseased taste, they appear to hold that a main | opinions on this subject were also held by the 
thing in the art of fine writing is to convey as | prelate, who gave God thanks when he found 


little meaning in as many words as possible. | 
Therefore, ‘a school’ is to be called an ‘ edu- 
cational institution’—the word ‘educational’ 
being, by the by, an abomination introduced 
the other day; ‘ black ink’ is known under the 
title of ‘ writing fluid ;’ the word ‘ sweat,’ not- 
withstanding that the great scholars and un- | 
rivalled masters of the English language who | 
made our noble translation of the Scriptures 
have made beautiful use of it, is thought so 
low a term, that it is got quite out of use with 
this class of writers; and the word ‘ perspira- 
tion,’ which has not the same meaning at all, 
is used in its place, to the great confusion of 
statements of physical facts. ‘Then plain ‘ work- 
ing people’ are called at least by the nick- 
name of ‘ operatives,’ and sometimes by that 
of ‘ industrial classes,’—a term, we suspect, not 
intelligible, without a translation, to factory 
girls, certainly not the least numerous nor the 
least interesting portion of the body so mis- 
called. A thing which a plain man would call 
‘contrary to truth and justice,’ must be stigma- 
tised as ‘ directly contrary to the fundamental 
principles of justice and the very elements of 
eternal truth.’ The whole of these people’s 
language appears as if stereotyped for them; 
you know the class by a glance at the first 
line of their productions. When you see a 
book beginning with ‘ Man is a social animal,’ 
a sentence by which any subject might be com- 
menced ; or, ‘When we look around us, and 
survey the works of nature ;’ or, ‘A late emi- 
nent writer justly remarks,’—depend upon it 
that the author has at one time or other filled 





that he had prevailed on the star-chamber to 


{subject our countryman, Dr. Leighton, to a 
| series of lingering and inhuman tortures, the 


very description of which cannot, even at this 
distance of time, be read without horror, be- 
cause Leighton had been guilty of writing a 
book in favour of presbyterianism and against 
Laud’s notions of church-government. It is 
certain that more than a century after the dis- 
covery of Copernicus, the notion of the sun 
revolving round the earth was firmly believed 
by many of the learned. Sir Thomas Browne, 
writing in 1646, more than a hundred years 
after Copernicus had been laid in his grave, 
tells us distinctly, in his work against vulgar 
errors, that the world, as the centre of the 
system, stands immovably still while the sun 
performs his circuit round it; and therefore he 
has written ‘A Digression of the Wisdome of 
God in the Site and Motion of the Sun,’ in 
which he points out quite logically the shock- 
ing consequences that would have ensued had 
the sun been fixed; for of the earth’s standing 
still he entertained no shadow of a doubt. 
‘First,’ he says, ‘we cannot passe over his 
providence in that it (the sun) moveth at all; 
for had it stood still, and were it fixed like the 
earth, there had beene then no distinction of 
times, either of day or yeare, of spring, of 
autumn, of summer, or of winter.’ So it was 
also with the doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood. Though it had been broached a cen- 
tury before his time by the unhappy Servetus, 
yet it is well known that Dr. Harvey de- 
clared, that when he revived it he could not 
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get any man arrived at the age of forty to | ing each of the heathen divinities of which he | sets of verses, two in English and one j 
adopt it; young people being, from their love | speaks, he gives us a ‘ Meditation in verse.’ | by Henry Oxenden of Barham, a poet 


of change, more naturally inclined than aged | These ‘ Meditations’ are in a vast variety of 


men to admit any thing new either in the way| metres. ‘The following verses on the fable of | phical history. Oxenden’s second set of ye 


of discovery or delusion. The most ridiculous | 


the Gorgons, which are in the style of Wither, 


and the best-refuted scientific imposture of the | appear to us to possess some merit :— 


present day has many believers amongst people | 
come to what ought to be the years of discre- 
tion; but it must be taken into account that 
there is a peculiar temptation to believe in 
phrenology, as it presents a short and easy 
road, by walking in which a born idiot may in 
his own judgment become a perfect philoso- 
pher; so that Dr. Roget’s remark is full of | 
good sense, that the wonder is that more peo- 
ple do not become converts to this mounte- | 
bank science. It is a lucky circumstance that 
this droll philosophy, as Dr. Hibbert calls it, 
though a thousand times more absurd than the 
now half-exploded belief in witches and hob- 
goblins, is, as far as moral tendency is con- 
cerned, perfectly harmless; and that, though 
it leads to sad confusion of the brains of indi- 
vidual patients, it does not sensibly injure the 
interests of society. The same remark, un- 
fortunately, will not apply to the other gross 
delusions we have received from the country 
of those great quacks, Gall and Spurzheim; 
for animal magnetism has been used by its 
professors for the hellish purpose of seduction, 
just as might have been expected from such 
an abominable invention. We are certainly | 
much obliged to our German friends for gun- | 
powder and printing; but we can hardly thank | 
them for their more recent favours—the fooleries | 
of phrenology, the licentiousness of mesmerism, 
and the cultivation of that worst kind of all 
immoral writing which Kotzebue has displayed | 
in his Stranger, and Githe in his Sorrows of | 
Werter.” 

Ross’s Christiad is thus spoken of. 





| 
« His | 
countryman, Lauder, has not scrupled to call | 
him ‘the Christian Maro,’ and to assert that 
he follows his heathen model ‘with equal, if! 
not superior steps, in proportion to the dignity | 


of his subject.’ ‘I am acquainted,’ he says, | 
‘with some persons who admire the copy more | 
than the original; that is, wonder more how | 
the reverend author could accommodate Virgil's | 
language to so sacred and difierent a subject, | 
than how Virgil could be the original author 
of his poem at first.’ Ross himself appears to 
have been impressed with a very high idea of 
the merits of his own production. He states, 
in his preface, that he only intended his work 
for the learned and the wise, and not for those 
people who have no more relish for poetry 
than an ass has for a lyre, or a sow for sweet 
marjoram; and he declares that he considers 
those persons ‘as little better than the traitor 
Judas, who may speak ill of him for having, 
like Mary Magdzlene, poured out this pre- 
cious ointment on his Lord; adding very bean- 
tifully, ‘ May I not be permitted to adorn with 
wreathed laurels and flowers that head which 
for me was pierced with thorns?’ In the year 
1642, Ross published’ his Mel Heliconium, a 
treatise on the heathen mythology, which he 
dedicated to the Marquess of Hertford, whose 
grandfather, he says, was ‘the true Mecanas 
of my young muses whilst he lived.’ The 
work, he says, was ‘the fruit of some seques- 
tred howres’ from his ‘divinity exercises,’ 
and had iain Jong by him, till it had at last 
been drawn cut to the light ‘ by the importu- 
nity of some worthy friends’—a very commen 
excuse for publishing a book. ‘This little work 
is a favourable specimen of Ross’s talents. 
After the explanation of the mysteries which 
he says are concealed under the fables regard- 





‘Who glory in your golden hair, 
And in smooth alabaster skins, 
And think with swans you may compare 
In whiteness: that your cheeks and chins 
Can match white lillies and 
Vermillion, 
Yet think upon 
The fiewer that’s in your hand. 


For as the lustre of the flower 
In your hand suddenly decayes, 
So beauty fades even in an hower; 
With ghastly looks we end our dayes ; 
No grim-fac’d Gorgon can 
With worse aspect 
Our hearts deject 
Than pale-fac'd lifelesse man. 
If thou had'st all perfection 
Of beauty which can mortalls grace, 
And wouldst hold in subjection 
All things with thy bewitching face ; 
Like sparkling stars what though 
‘Thy eyes do shine, 
And with divine 
Nectar thy lips doth flow; 
If thy teeth orient pearls were, 
And were thy neck white ivory; 
If musk perfume, or rosied air, 
Or balm, could vaporate from thee ; 
If heav’n’s best peece thou wert, 
Whose sweet aspect 
Could all subject 
And maze each mortall heart; 


Yet shall these rare endowments all 
Prove in the end but vanity, 
Swect horey shall conclude in gall, 
And beauty in deformity. 
See, then, you be not proud 
Of that which must 
Conclude in dust, 
Which death’s biack vail will shroud. 


Take heed, likewise, you dote not on 
Medusa’s face and gelden locks ; 
For beauty hath kili’d many a one, 
And metamorphos’d men to rocks, 
Then lest it should entice 
‘Thee, guard thyself 
From this strange elf, 
And hide thy wandering eyes.’ 


“‘ The notion of finding every kind of learn- 


ing in some favourite book has long been a | 


prevailing folly of the learned. ‘ Not only your 
men of the more refined and solid parts of learn- 
ing, but even your alchemist and fortune-teller 
will discover the secrets of their art in Homer 
and Virgil.’ This extraordinary folly was 
laughed at, a century before Ross’s time, by 
Rabelais; and yet, strange to say, though that 
original writer has himself expressly declared 
that he composed his works for the amusement 
of sickly people, the learned, from his day 
down to that of the late Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, have professed to believe that his works 


contain an inexhaustible treasure of philoso- | 


phical mysteries. It is not unconnected with 
this subject to remark, that a class of misguided 
Scripture-commentators have endeavoured,with 
singular profanity, to shew that the Scriptures 
contain a complete system of human science. 
These critics have been reproved by Lord 
Bacon for their degraded notions of revelation. 
‘For to seek heaven and earth,’ he says, ‘ in 
the word of God, whereof it is said * heaven 
and earth shall pass, but my word shall not 
pass,’ is to seek temporary things amongst 
eternal; and as to scek divinity in philosophy 


is to seck the Hving amongst the dead, so to} 


seek philosophy in divinity is to seek the dead 
amongst the living.’ Prefixed to the Mysta- 


cogus Poeticus are some commendatory verses | 


by John Jones, an old admirer of Ress, who 
lad formerly written some Greek lines in praise 
of his Mel Ieliconium. There are also three 


0 Latin, 
: ; . } who is 
mentioned by Granger in his curious biogrg 
= 4 % Tses 
| are vigorous, and his rhymes are perfect ;— 
* Great Alexander conquered only men, 
With swords and cruell weapons used then; 

But thou the monsters which Parnassus’ hil] 

| Brought forth, hast vanquisht only with thy ; uill 

| He in his conquests sometimes suilered losse—_ 

| Thou none, my friend, great Alexander Rosse,’ 

| Amongst other works which Ross publis| ed 
| . . . : . . 
| Was his Arcana Microcosm, in which he 
; tempted a refutation of Sir Thomas Bro yee 
ages book, the Lnquiries into Vulgar Errors 
In this little work, which is very curious and 
interesting, Ross lays it plainly down, that the 
moderns are ‘ but children in uncerstandins 
and ought to be directed by tliese fathers of 
| knowledge ;’ as he says, ‘we are but divaris 
jand pigmies compared to those giants of wis. 
;dom.’ Agreeably to this general principle, he 
sets himself to re-establish the truth of ull ex. 
| ploded errors, small and great. He believes 
jin the existence of the phcenix, of the boy 
that was born with the golden tooth, and oj 
the birds that grow out of rotten timber, g 
related by Ifector Boece. He further holds 
that there are means by which old men may 


al- 


he relates. One of his strange notions | 
establishes by an appeal to his own personal 
experience. ‘ That the presence of a dare 
friend,’ says he, ‘ standing by a dying man will 
prolong his life a while is a thing very remark. 
able and true, and which | found by experience; 
for about ten yeares ayoe, when my ayeil father 
| was giving up the ghost, I came towards |i, 
| bed’s side; he suddenly cast his eyes upon we, 
and there fixed them; so that all the while | 
stoad in his sight he could not die, till I went 
aside, and then he departed.’ Le also relates 
| an instance, within his own experience, of that 
mysterious sympathy and communication whic! 
have been said to cxist between dear frien 
however far separated from each other, « 
which appear to have been believed in by Loud 
Bacon. The theory by which this doctrine wa 
accounted for, was, we believe, this, that the 
power of a strong imagination in one man in- 
| fluenced the mind of another. In this way, i 
|} @ person were dying in a distant country, lis 
| thoughts being turned towards some belov 

| friend in another land, the efiect of his earn 

| longing would be impressed on its object. | 
| is sulticiently ebvious, that if we could o1 
jadopt this theory, it would account for a great 
jmany of the strange stories of mysterious i 
|mations of deaths which are attested by very 
| trustworthy authorities. ‘ Truly,’ says i 
‘the sympathy of affections and streigth 
imagination is admirabie, when the mu 
able to presage the death or dauyrer ot 
though a great way off, This also I 

my selfe; fer once, } suddenly fell into a pa 

| sion of weeping: upon the apprehension | tv 
that my dear triend was dead whom | exc: 
ingly loved for his vertues, and it fell ou 
cordingly as | had presaged; for he died a 
the samme houre that I fell into that weepug 
and we were about sixty miles asuicer, 
could I teil certainly that he was dead ull 0 
days alter.” Further, it appears that Ross 6 
a firm believcr in the existence of ceitauts aut 
gviflins, and of nations of pigmies and gitu 

| He sees no reason ‘ to reject that story ult 

| Indian kipy that sent unto Alexander 4 tai 
woman fed with poison. purposery to desires 
him. He also credits the story, that the dude 
| of Bragantia’s servant could, with a lanee 
{his eyc—and he had but onemiake a hawk in 
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al »* * *“.* . . . . 
the air instantly fall tothe ground. As for the | joices with great jocularity,—John Hut, Ludo- | nant with good than with evil; and so the 


existence of those evil spirits called inewhi and 
meen oe 
‘for to deny that,’ says he, ‘ were to accuse the 
ere histories, of falsehood, which affirm that 
a ratechument were much troubled with these 

ii? That the chameleon lives on air he 
holds to be proven; and that crystal is nothing 
else but water hardened by cold he also avers 
to be the truth; and he believes that strong 
aplic Will counteract the attraction of the load- 
sone. in Ross’s time most people believed in 
ritches, and he among the rest. In a passage 
afhis Mystagogus Poeticus he, however, expresses 
jiuaself as not perfectly satistied with the accu- 
nev of the established method of discovering 
gether women were Witches—by flinging them 
into the water, and holding all as witches who 
were not drowned, because, as he wisely ob- 
serves, ‘some bodies are more active and fuller 
ofuimble spirit than others who are more lnmp- 
ish and heavie, and therefore apter to sinke.’ 
from a passage in his NavacBsia, it also 
appears that he did not believe that witches 
could change themselves into hares and cats,— 
agift which has, however, been very generally 
attributed to them. He there lays down the 
powers of the devil with great accuracy, shew- 
ing what he can and what he cannot do, It 
seems he can raise storms, carry witches in 
the air, make beasts speak ‘ by guiding their 
tongues;’ but he cannot raise the dead, give 
sight to the blind, ‘ where there is a total pri- 
vation,’ nor change men into beasts, nor beasts 
ino men. He can, however, frighten people 
with Jack-in-the-candle, balls of fire at sea, and 
raising appearances in churchyards of dead men 
in their shrouds.” 

After all, these errors are but exaggerated 
truths; things which have foundations in reality, 
and are only mistaken in degree and extent. 
But our author proceeds t0 more modern in- 
stances, and writes thus :— Like many in his 
own day as well as in ours, Ross held, that 
people who did not believe as they were com- 
manded should be punished by the civil ma- 
gistrate. Ife bursts out into a perfect rapture 
with the piety displayed by Calvin in the mur- 
der of Servetus; and in his Mystagogus Pocticus, 
where he compares heretics to boars, he ex- 
presses a pious wish that the ‘Christian princes’ 
would ‘assemble a general synod, and destroy 
these boars.’ The doctrine of toleration is as 
yet little better understood than it was in his 
time. The late Dr. M‘Cric, with all his theo- 
logical learning, knew as little about it as Bi- 
shop Bonner did; and while, with execrable 
hypocrisy, he expresses his horror at ‘ blood 
or fire in any thing immediately connected with 
religion,’ he has expressly justitied the punish- 
meat of Servetus, though not his death—a 
distinction which does not at all affect the prin- 
ciple of persecution. The Church of Scotland, 
out of admiration of the character of the ami- 
ible sect to which Dr. M‘Crie belonged, has 
lately struck up aunion with them ; and itis but 
reasonable to expect that our clergy will im- 
bibe some of the very pure principles of people 
of whom they have long been enamoured, and 
Whose hidden virtues and Christian conduct 
they take every opportunity of trumpeting 
to the world; which, however, has been ex- 
tremely slow to receive the report. The heretics 
Whom Ross has commemorated are, ‘Thomas 
Munzer, John Mathias, John Buckhold, Ber- 
nard Knipperd sling, Herman the Cobbler, 
Theodor the Borcher, David George, Servetus, 
Arius, Mahomet, Balthazar Hubmor—in the 
cruel burning of whom and his wife Koss re- 


1i, he considers thatto be a matter of faith; | 


t doctors of the Church, and the ecclesi- | 


wick Hlezer, Melchior Hoffmann, Melchior 
Rink, Adam Pastor, aud Henry Nicholas—the | 
father of the Family of Love. 
plates in the edition of 1683, 
used, are curious. *® ® * | 
“‘ During the great civil war, Ross attached | 
himself to the royal cause; and in many places | 
in his works he indicates his devotion to the | 
king, and his hatred of the democratic party. 
In a passage of his Mel Iieliconivm, alter tell- 
ing us in prose that ‘ all seditious persons re- 
belling against the Church and State are sons 
lighting against God, and that they must look 
for their reward,’ he breaks forth into the fol- 
lowing eloquent denunciation of them in verse :— | 
‘As he who did against great Jove rebel! 
\ < with thunder, and knockt down to hell; 
tL all you monsters overturn 
t the King, the Chureh, 


The copper- 
which we have 
* 


Stat da 


the 


Your glory shall be shame, black hell your m 
Furies your fellows, brimstone and fire your pension 


msion, 
This allusion to the nature of the pension which 
these people are to receive must be allowed to 
be the more happy, as no doubt in the poet's 
day as in ours there were many patriotic per- | 
sons who were exceedingly desirous of pensions, | 
and would gladly have exchanged the whole 
public virtue of which they were possessed for 
a comfortable endowment. Ross died in 1654, 
leaving a considerable fortune. By his will, | 
dated in 1653, he bequeathed to the town-coun.- | 
cil of Aberdeen two hundred pounds sterlin 
for the maintenance of two bursars in Maris 
chal College; and fifty pounds sterling to the 
Guild Brethren'’s Hospital. He also left dona 
tions of fifty pounds each to the poor of the 
town of Southampton, to the poor of the parish 
of All Saints, and to the Bodleian Library. 
We have alluded only to a part of the nume- 
rous writings of Alexander Ross. He out 
of all sight, the most voluminous of our Aber- 
deen writers; while he certainly is not by any 
means the least able and learned. IHlis writ- 
ings, now universally neglected, are far from 
uninteresting. Ile was an eminent master of 
abuse and seurrility, which he felt it his duty 
to pour out very profusely upon all who did 
not agree entirely with every one of his notions 
on religious subjects.” * 


To be 


18, 


continued. } 





Sturmer; a Tal of Mesmerism, To which are 
added, other Sketches Jrom Life. by Isabella 
F. Romer. 3 vols, Bentley. 

Tue review of a novel would be an odd plac 

for a disquisition on animal magnetism or Mes 

merism, in which the fair writer of Sturmer 

a stanch believer, as this tale is penned te 

prove. According to her, it is a very dan 

gerous power for one person to possess over 
another, but she declares that it is more pre 


18 


© “In one of the best treatises on prac 
that have ever been written, St. Francis 
i ap ut Life, in the m 
against evil-speaking, we 
ite teaching us that there 
re bound to be very s« 
ee * the declared 
r these lispar 


heretics, Tt ities 


duction ¢ 
horiat 
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we 
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H \, dur ist him a railing ac 

It is Archbishop Tillotson, we believe, who ates that 
the reason why Michael would not use railing against 
the devil, was, that he knew that at that (rade he would 


\ be no match for his opponent, 


| the pat 


story, running throughout on these wonderful 
influences, exercised to redeem from impend- 
ing death and perform other miracles, moral 
and physical, may be considered a new view 
of society mesmerised and magnetised, 

The present is certainly a lucky time for 

h a production, when the subject is again 
attracting so much public notice; and we are 
converted to the doctrine by the happy 
* lucidity” h has brought the author's 


alino t 
which 
work en rapport with the exhibitions of M. La- 
fontaine. it is but fair also to say, that we 
have lately attended a levee at Dr. Elliotson’s, 
where such extraordinary phenomena are exhi- 
» strange doubts even in the 
most sceptical mind, We mean distinctly to 
say: Ist, that, never for a moment questioning 


bited as to creat 


{the integrity and truth of Dr. E. (who, if im- 


posing, must be imposed upon), the cases are 
beyond rational credibility 2d, that of 
; young, and so apparently 
motiveless and natural, as to disarm the sharp- 
est suspiciot and that the experiments 
seem to defy the most cunning complicity, 
even presuming that imposture were generally 
agreed upon, Thus f go in trusting to 
appearances; but we stop short at physical 
possibilities; and have yet to see and be con- 
vinced that persons can read from the napes of 
their necks, or cure diseases, a la Hohe nlohe, 
shundred miles off Magnetism (scientifically 
speaking) is a grand puzzle; and quackery, 
simplicity, and credulity, may do what they 
And, if real, there cannot be a 
doubt but that t most immoral crimes may 
be committed by the possessors and practisers 


one 
cnts was 80 


3d, 


ar We 


list with it, 


of the powers of this art upon temale disciples. 

Of the talent displayed by the author we 
are inclined to speak in terms of praise; and 
there energy and daring some 
of her pictures which remove them far from 
the ory of novelis We are, 
indeed, rather staggered by some of the senti- 
ments, which trench on subjects too sacred for 
the illustration of opinions in this form, and 
approach, without intention, to profanation ot 
impiety. (See vol. i. p. 42 But we will not 
enter into controversy upon points which we 

ave set out by 
this kind; and simply content 
giving a specimen of the style and strength of 
the author. 

Sturmer, a German student, benighted and 
wertaken by a tempest before he can reach the 
ut Bastci in Saxon Switzerland, secks 
in a lone house situated on the skirts 
Ortowaldergrun Hicre he finds a 
ri (Lolotte) dying, and her mother and 
(Pastor Hartmann) watching by 

il to life by mes- 
manipulation; and having transferred 
the charm to her mother, before he takes his 
leave, the followiy 
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become fanatics * It is a subject which ad- 
mits of no half measures in point of faith, no 
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restrictions upon our belief,’ observed the stu- 
dent with enthusiasm ; ‘ as for myself, I believe 
in it as firmly as you do in the Bible! Many 
persons sweepingly discountenance Mesmerism, 
because they cannot comprehend or account 
for the principle which produces its pheno- 
mena; as if the action of the loadstone upon 
the needle were not to the full as wonderful 
and inexplicable as the sympathies and attrac- 
tions exhibited by animal magnetism: others 
frown it down, because it interferes with their 
pre-established theories ;— for instance, the 
materialist feels that by its action on the 
mind is developed the strongest argument 
that can be adduced against his own annihi- 
lating creed; and evangelical believers (many 
such I have met with) will not hear of it, be- 
cause it accounts by natural means for the so- | 
called miracles related in the Christian narra- | 
tive’ * * © Young man,’ said 
the pastor, in a tone of grave rebuke, ‘ if my | 
belief in magnetism were likely to disturb, | 
or even to call in question, my belief in holier | 
things, I would close my understanding against | 
it as resolutely as I now close my ears to your | 
last argument. The miracles of our Lord are | 
not to be tried by such a test, nor must they 
be compared to the discoveries of natural phi- 
losophy. They are evidences of the divine | 
mission of Him from whom they emanated: | 
they gave birth to Christianity ; and the power 
of performing them was delegated by Jesus to | 
his disciples, because, in the first promulga- | 
tion of revealed religion, nothing but miracles | 
could establish its authority. I cannot listen 
to any other—’ But the youth, impatiently | 
waving his hand, interrupted him by exclaim- 
ing, ‘ I know all that you would say; but we | 
are not here to enter upon theological discus- | 
sion. You are a disciple of revealed, Jam aj 
follower of natural, religion! Let us not at- | 
tempt to interfere with each other’s belief; | 
you would fail in converting me, and I, es 
my part, have no wish to disturb those con- | 
scientious convictions of yours in which I can- | 
not participate, even while I respect and admire , 
the unaffected piety that springs from them. | 
Could [ bring myself to belong to any par- | 
ticular sect, it should be to Christianity, be- 
cause it bears a stamp of greater moral perfec- 
tion than any other; but my views of religion 
are as infinite as the attributes of the Great 
Being himself, who formed the world. I can- 
not consent to enthrall my spirit by adoring 
Him in forms that my reason rejects, or to 
pray to Him at stated times in temples built 
by the hands of men. My soul springs forth 
in spontaneous adoration of Him when I gaze 
upon the myriad stars, or listen to the whirl- 
wind ; but all my devotional aspirations would 
become chilled, were I to be obliged to confine 
them to the words ofany particular creed ; and 
I feel that walls and roofs built by human 
hands draw down my thoughts to human things, 
and interpose between God and me. But 
enough of this—it was of Mesmerism and its 
antiquity that we were speaking ; for Mesmer 
was not the discoverer, but merely the reviver, 
of animal magnetism.’ ‘ You believe, then,’ 
said Hartmann, ‘ that it was known to the 
ancients?’ "%,Unquestionably,’ rejoined the 
stratiger ; TP was understood and practised 
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ps ancients throughout the East—not, in- 
deed, as a healing art, but asa priestly artifice, 


to jugate and enthrall the minds of the 
mgltitude for especial purposes. I will not| 
again offend you by reverting to the miracles | 
of Christ as connected with these natural causes, | 
nor will I even dwell upon those of Elisha re- 
corded in the Old Testament; but I will in- 


quently disappears altogether. All of ti 
| remarkable previsional cases of somnay 
| that have come under my own observation 

well as all that I have ever heard of, hiave joo 
|developed in cases of idiotey or of epilepsy 


(which is a temporary frenzy); and this tact a¢. 


stance the Delphic oracles, as being, to my firm 
belief, pronounced under the influence of ani- 
mal magnetism. All the accounts that have 
come down to us of the state of the Pythoness, 
before and after she was placed upon the tri- 
pod, agree precisely with the phenomena I ret 
have so often seen produced by the action of | counts to me for the origin of that belie; why 
Mesmerism upon epileptic patients: the con- lis current throughout the Last, that insay, 
vulsions, then the syncope or trance, and then | persons are chosen beings, whom Ged has jy. 
the lucidity under which the oracle was pro- | spired with a higher gift than reason, ayq 
nounced, were but the natural effects of that | therefore are they looked upon with a yesy¢. 
agency being properly developed in highly sus- | amounting to veneration, and their rayy) 
ceptible patients.’ ‘Can you,’ said Hartmann, | believed to be prophecies.’ As, with {iish, 
‘define to me the precise nature of this won- | eyes and a flushed cheek, the young enthus 
derful agency?’ ‘ My own opinions,’ was the | gave utterance to opinions that to the sober 
answer, ‘ are as follow:—Assuming, as the basis | judgment of his listeners appeared like tj 
of my argument, that the magnetic fluid forms | vagaries of a distempered imagination, ty 
a component part of every human organisation, good Hartmann gazed upon him with ielan. 
the derangement of that fluid I look upon to | choly interest, and sighed to think that the 
be the cause of epilepsy, insanity, convulsions, | false meteor-like glare of modern philosophy 
and the whole train of minor nervous disorders | had so dazzled and lured that young and ardex; 
which fall under the denomination of hysteria. | mind, as to make him close his eyes to the pure 
Now those persons who are the most suscept- | sunbeams of gospel-truth, which alone can be 
ible to Mesmerism are invariably epileptic or | ‘a light to our path anda lantern to our feet! 
insane patients; and the first visible effect | and that, with the presumption of youth and oi 
of magnetism upon them is to dispel, during | error (for conviction is ever modest), he had 
its action, the painful characteristics of those | rushed upon conclusions as false as they ar 
visitations. This, according to my theory, is | fatal, and had chosen a path where, if he con- 
accounted for by the equilibrium of the fluid | tinued, he must surely fall. ‘ My dear young 
being restored by magnetic action, and equally | friend, suff 
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ter me to call you so,’ be said, laying 
distributed throughout the organic system, su- | his hand upon the stranger’s arm, ‘I hay 
perinducing for the time being a return to | listened to you uninterruptedly, not because | 
a natural and healthy state, but presenting , agree with all that you have said, but because 
none of those wonderful phenomena which | persuasion and not passion are the arms with 
you have just mentioned, which those who | which i would combat some of your delusions. 
have not witnessed will not believe (because | 1 do not mean your opinions upon may 

it is too much the habit of ordinary minds to | (for 1 am not competent to argue upon a sub- 
measure all things by the narrowness of their | ject which is still a mystery to me) ; but I allud& 
own experience), but which I shall also en- | to the deplorable error which causc¢s you to re- 
deavour to account for, by a continuation of ject the highest and holiest of all subjects, and 
the chain of reasoning I have already adduced. , sweepingly to condemn the Christian taith, with 
It is in the power of the magnetiser to direct | all other torms of established worship, as mun- 
so superabundant a mass of the magnetic finid | meries incompatible with the exercise of your 
upon the patient’s brain as to leave all the reason! I do not despair, however, ot re- 
other organs. totally deprived of it, and there- | claiming you to better thoughts; for your miud 
fore completely insensible, while the brain itself | is of that fine order which error may for a tine 
accumulates all their superfluous susceptibility, | mislead, but cannot finally pervert, and which 
and acquires those prodigious faculties of per- | truth can alone satisfy. Give me but an oppor- 
ception, which are known by the denomination | tunity, and,’ he added, Jooking reverently up- 
of Hellschen, and which the more fashionable | wards, ‘ with the aid of Him whom you now 
phrase of clairvoyance so much more feebly | reject, of the blessed Saviour who died for 
conveys to the understanding. In this state | your redemption, I shall lead back the stray 
objects the most subtle and far removed are | lamb to the flock from which he will never 
beheld, futurity is looked into, the thoughts | more wish to wander.’ At this moment the 
and wishes of the magnetiser are divined, and | conversation was interrupted by Babet bustling 


the physical conformation of the magnetised, 
and of those persons placed in magnetic com- 
munication with them, is revealed to them— 
they hear, see, and comprehend all things; not, 
indeed, with the organs of the flesh (for those 
are dead for the time being), but the eye of 
the spirit is opened—the mind, illuminated by 
a supernatural light, more nearly approximates 
to the divine Essence of which it is an emana- 
tion, and for a moment soars into that spiritual 
state of existence which will be ours after death, 
when the imperishable soul, emancipated from 
the thraldom of matter, shall drink at the foun- 
tain of eternal truth, and nothing shall be hidden 
from it! This, the highest point at which mag- 
netic lucidity can arrive, is never developed in 
a healthy state; for it is an incontestable fact, 
that the more the body is shattered, the more 
acute, clear, and oracular do the previsional 
faculties become. The subjugation of the som- 


nambulist is then at its height, and the will of 


the magnetiser all-powerful over every sensa- 
tion: in proportion as the patient recovers 
his health, the lucidity diminishes; and when 
strength is completely re-established, it fre- 


jinto the room, and announcing that Doctor 
|Schramm, mounted upon his mule, was ap- 
|proaching the house. Meta, at this intelli- 
| gence, hurried out of the parlour and ascended 
'to the chamber of her daughter; while the 
pastor sallied forth to the garden-gate to meet 
| the new comer; and having assisted him to dis- 
| mount, they both proceeded into the house to- 
| gether, and followed Meta up the staircase, into 
| the presence of the sleeping Lolotte. No sooner 
| did the stranger find himself alone, than ap- 
|proaching the picture, he gazed upon it for 
some moments in mute admiration; then apo- 
strophising it with passionate emotion, ‘ Beau- 
| tiful Lolotte!’ he exclaimed ; ‘what strange 
| mysterious charm dwells in the depths of those 
| sibyl-eyes, that even upon senseless canvass 
| their glances should awaken in my soul visions 
|of passion, and joy, and confidence, shared in 
, by thee, despite of cold reason, which recalls 
ithe vow that binds thee to another! Alas! 
jit was predestined that I should look upon 
ithat fair face, and that it should become my 
fate. I fly from thee, because 1 know the 
| fatal power that I could exercise over thy soul 
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jieves them to belong to the hylwosaurus. 
Xow, in common fairness, it should also. have 
been mentioned, as Mr, Owen has done in his 
wn splendid work (Odontography, Part I1.), 
shat the first reference of the teeth in question 
» the hylwosaurus was made by me four years 
me as the following quotation proves: “ The 
wth of the hylwosaurus are unknown ; but 
gith the bones of that reptile I have found 
weth of a very peculiar form, and which are 
atirely distinct from those of the megalosau 
mys, iguanodon, crocodiles, and plesiosaurus, 
shose remains occur in the Tilgate strata” 

Wonders of Geology, vol. i. p- 103), 

Fossil Turtle fro: » the chali, (Lit. Gaz. p. 518). 
_In the report it is stated, that “ this marine 
wrtle has been described as a species of emys 
y Dr. Mantell, in *!:ose possession it now is :"’ 
ut it should also have been mentioned, that 
woth Professor Owen and Mr. Bell had declared 
is affinity to the fresh-water turtles; and that 
a my paper on this beautiful fossil (see the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society), it is dis- 
tinctly asserted that, although, in conformity 
rith the opinions of those eminent naturalists, 
[had referred the fossil to the Emydide, yet 
there were characters which shewed its rela- 
tion to the marine turtles; and those peculi- | 
arities are distinctly pointed out, as will be 
ven when the memoir is published in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions. — 

In conclusion, I beg most distinctly. to dis- 
caim any intention of attributing unfairness 
either to the writer of the abstract in the Lit. 
Gaz. or to the illustrious palwontoloegist whose 
courtesy and liberality I have so often experi- 
enced, and who has noticed my humble labours 
in terms sufficiently flattering to satisfy one 
fur more solicitous of honourable mention than, 

Sir, your very obedient servant, 
GipEON ALGERNON MANTELL. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


[Fifth notice. Conc/usion.} 


Tur sectional proceedings of ‘Tuesday did not) 
fer much of novelty or interest, at least as 
far as regarded the list and order of business | 
stdown in the morning programme; and we 
feel that on this occasion we might very safely 
abridge our report even more than usually, | 
without injustice to the meeting, or baulking 
the public of any real information. It will 
occur to readers, that many topics familiar to | 
the public bodies of the metropolis must be | 
introduced into these provincial assemblages ; 
and that even matters notorious by patent 
camot be excluded from the circle of com- 
munications, though they ought certainly to 
be more carefully circumscribed as regards | 
the occupation of time. But the Tuesday, the 
last day, was chiefly a sort of sweeping-up of 
whips and strays; with a few things worthy of 
attention, and a greater number only worthy 
ofbeing noticed as belonging to the history of 
the meeting. We proceed, therefore, to com- 
plete our account of it, agreeable to the prin- | 
ciples we have always laid down, of giving | 
what was really worthy of record in the most | 
succinct manner, and only dilating where the 
importance of the matter seemed to require it. 
Men are generally so full of the importance of 
heir own inventions or discoveries, that they | 
think they never can explain them enough; 
but when we have come to examine many of | 
these ostrich-eggs, we have found that the shell | 
of wren’s would hold all their yelk. But | 
terbum sapientia. 


TUPSDAY 
Suction A.—Aathematics and P 
Paper ; 
1. Sir J. W. PF. Merschel’s * Report on Nomenclature 
of Stars.’ 
2. Sir J. W. F. Hersehel's ‘ Report 
Meteorological Observations.’ 
3. Professor Lioyd's ‘ Simultaneous Magnetical Ob 
servations on the Term-Days of May and Aug, 1840 
1. Mr. Bond's Magnetical Observations at New 
Cambridge.’ 
>». Prof. Hartman ‘ On Daltonism 
6. Mr. Dent * On the Preservation of Steel Chrono 
meter Balance-Springs by the Electro-metallurgic Pro 
cess.’ 
7. Prof. Christie ‘On the Preservation of Magnetk 
Needles from Oxidation by the Electrotype Process 
8. Prof. Sylvester ‘On the Relation of Sturm’'s * Aux 
liary Functions’ to the Roots of an Algebraic Equation.’ 
?. Mr. Bursill ‘ On Barometric Instruments 
10. Rev. Mr. Drury ‘ On Sea-Compasses.’ 
Il. Mr. Dent ‘On the Determination of the Differ 
ence of Longitude between Greenwich and Plymouth.’ 
12. Mr. Dent's * Account of the Rate of the Glas 
Balance-Spring, and Balance in 
1833.’ 


and Communications 


on Reduction of 


Sir David Brewster 

Inverness.’ 

l4. Sir David Brewster ‘On the 
at Inverness and Island of Uist.’ 

15. Prof. Whewell ‘On Captain Hewitt'’s Observa 
tions of the Point of no Tide in the Middle of the Ger 
man Ocean.’ 

16. Prof. Whewell’s ‘ Account of Mr. Ros 
sion of Tide-Observations at Leith.’ 

17. Prof. Moseley's Calculating Machine. 

18. Mr, Fowler * On a Calculating Machine.’ 

1%. Mr. Bowman * On Determining Distance 
Telescope.’ 

20. Mr. Grellet 
cles in Perspective 


*On Osler’s Anemometer at 


llourly Observation 


s Discu 


On an Instrument for Drawing Cir 

The foregoing long list of papers gave littk 
promise of their being completed within the 
time set apart for sectional business. Th« 
subject-matter, however, was not altogether 
novel nor important in the sense to provoke 
discussion ; the abstracts for the most part were 
short; and some of them even were merely 
submitted pro forme. The first two* reported 
the progress made within the preceding year 
in the respective labours of the committees, 
and requested the renewal of the grants. Prof. 
Lloyd then submitted the results of simul- 
taneous magnetical observations on the term- 
days of May and August 1840, 

Mr. Bond's communication produced remarks 
from Mr. Snow Harris, M. Quetelet, Colonel 
Sabine, and Prof. Christie, rclative to the dis- 
turbing causes producing oscillations in the 
needle, which, although causing no change in 
the mean point, were important to observe 
whenever they take place, in order to trace 
their source. The opinion appeared to be, 
that they had origin in local or meteorological 
causes, electrical state of the atmosphere, sud- 
den fall of rain, &c. 
should be satistied until the needles to be ob- 
served were placed in vacuo: too much care, he 
was convinced, could not be taken to free them 
from the disturbances caused by the surround- 
ing air. 

Professor Hartman drew attention to several 
cases of that peculiarity, or rather deficiency 
in vision, which confused colours. Many per- 
sons there are who have not the power to dis- 
criminate in this respect. They see all things 
of one hue, or of two colours at most, or they 
can distinguish all colours but one, depending 
on the gradation of the affection, if it may be 
so termed. Dr. Dalton was peculiarly atiected 
in this way; and hence Prof. Hartman proposed 
the term Daltonism for this peculiarity. Prof. 
Whewell stated, that this subject had been 
repeatedly before the Section; and years ago 
several very remarkable cases had been men- 
tioned. He remembered when Dr. Dalton 
was invested with the scarlet robe of a D.D. 


| * See Report of the last General Committee-meeting. 


a Chronometer, since | 


Mr. Snow Harris never | 


| he called it green, and pink he thought sky 
blue. Prof. Whewell the term 
Daltoniom or Daltenian; he did not like a name 
connected with defects. He ridiculed the idea 
of a polych Daltonian: he 
infinitely preferred Sir J. Herschell's deserip- 
tive “ idiopt” for this peculiarity of vision, 

Mr. Dent that it was customary to, 
what is technically termed, “ blue the balances 
spring” in chronometers. He 
pm prmmer neers that this blue ox) 

(or coating) greatly increased the clastic force 
| of the balance-springs, and that on its removal 
the suffered nearly a corre- 
sponding loss of strength ; that this rigid oxy 
on its formation by heat, 


objected to 
hichromat, 


roomate or 


} 
ited 





shewed from 


renated surlace 


balance spring 


genated coating in- 


of the spring more than 





creased the strength 
j the additional application of gold on its sur- 
| face. And there was this further difference, 
that while this blue oxygenated surface might 
be considered as a first process of rust, the 
gold surface was a protection from the ill 
eflects of damp and saline atmospheres, to 
which a chronometer is subjected on ship- 


| board, and particularly in a tropical climate. 
! Mr. Dent 
| spring of a chronometer, which had been pre- 
| 


applied the gold to the balance- 


viously rated 


the addition of the 
, 


and on its being replaced after 
gold, the rate of the chro- 
nometer was found to be a k +] se- 
hours. This was caused by the 
removal of the blue oxygenated surface, and 
by the gold not compensating for the loss of 
‘consequent on its removal. 
No.7) had similarly pre- 
pared magnetised needles, considering the gild- 
ing process to be a prevention of oxidation, 

In reply to a question as to the difference of 

weight before and after the gilding, he said 
the one he held in his hand weighed 2254 
{grains previously to bein ubmitted to the 
elec trotype process, al d 227°S after; giving a 
| difference in addition of 2°+ grains. 

Mr. Dent remarked, that the addition to the 
balance-spring was only 1-10th of a 

Professor Sylvester prefaced his remarks on 
the relation of Sturm’s “auxiliary functions” 
to the roots of an algebraic equation, by ex- 
plaining what functions are, and how obtained, 
The whole, however, belonged to a high order 
of mathematics. 

The communication No. 9 was the subject of 
patents, Barometric instruments, however, are 
so valuable in relation to their perfection, that 
any approach thereto is worthy of note. The 
| description of Mr. Bursill’s barometers, and the 
| stated defects of others, were as follow ; 

A standard barometer to indicate the direct 
pressure of the atmosphere all over the globe, 
totally independent of change of temperature, 
has long been a desideratum; it being a well- 
known fact, that the mercury employed in the 
consiruction of barometers is liable to expand 
| or contract about the one-hundredth part of its 
volume, by a change of temperature amounting 
to only 90" Fahrenheit: so that, even during 
the ordinary changes of the atmosphere, and 
still more particularly in the ascent or descent 
of mountains in tropical climates, a question 
immediately arises, as to how much of the rise 
or fall of the barometer siiould be attributed to 
increased heat or cold; and, aithough sueh 
question may, in fact, be solved by relerence to 
the thermometer at the time of observation, it 
is only by the aid of a complicated formula— 
not easily understood, except by scientific per- 
sons—not easily retained by them, since the 
length of the barometrical column is perpetu- 
ally varying from other causes besides tempe- 
rature, and the difficulty of making an exact 
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When the hydrosulphate of ammonia came to 
the gas-burner in contact with the flame, the 
sulphur became converted into sulphuric acid, 
which was rot only pernicious to the persons 
who breathed it, but also destructive of articles 
of furniture, of colours, &c. The common me- 
thod was to purify gas with a solution of lime; 
but this formed a substance which could not be 
profitably employed in commerce; and this 
made the operation so expensive, that fresh 
lime was not used so frequently as it ought. 
Hence the purification of the gas was seldom 
complete. M. Mallet had determined that 
common gas contained both the hydrosul- 
phate and the hydrocyanate of ammonia; and 
also that in the purification by lime, the acids 
only became fixed, while the ammonia was left 
free. He had therefore commenced by fixing 
the ammonia by means of a salt of iron or of 
manganese; and the portion of sulphuretted 
hydrogen which escaped from the first con- 
densation was afterwards easily retained by 
means of a solution of lime. The ammoniacal 
salt formed by the first part of this process 
became a saleable product; and the quantity of 
lime required for the second became much re- 
duced, since most of the sulphur was retained 
by the iron or the manganese. The gas thus 
purified had a much less offensive smell, and 
was much less unwholesome, than that prepared 
in the usual way. This memoir was referred 
to the Monthyon-prize committee.—M. Las- 
saigne sent a paper to the Academy, on a me- 
thod of preparing what he termed artificial 
flour, to supersede wheaten flour, for bread, 
&c. It was composed as follows: dried glu- 
ten of wheat, 17°5 grains; fecula of potatoes, 
75 gr.; sugar, 3°7 gr.; gum, 37 gr.: total, 
99°9 grains. He found that 100 parts of this 
substance, when leavened and salted, pro- 
duced 115°3 parts of bread. ‘This bread was 
similar to rye- bread (no great improvement upon 
the use of wheaten flour!).—An elaborate 
paper, by M. Milne Edwards, on the acephalous 
mollusc of the coasts of France, was read to 
the Academy; and was followed by one from 
M. de Bouys, on the solubility of hypurates 
and hypuric acid in water, the application of 
which discovery to the cure of gout (the con- 
cretionary substances of which malady are 
formed of uric acid and urates), had been at- 
tended with some success in the Hopital de la 
Charité.—Dr. Donné communicated to the Aca- 
demy, that he had injected concentrated gela- 
tine into the veins of dogs without producing 
any injury.— Messrs. Danger and Flandin laid 
on the table their elaborate Treatise on Arsenic, 
and the means of detecting its existence in 
medico-legal cases. 

Sitting of August 23.—M. Biot terminated 
the reading of his long and learned memoir on 
the polarisation of light.—Messrs Bardin and 
Dubois laid on the table an interesting work, 
just published by them, on the Academical His- 
tory of Animal Magnetism, exposing the humbug 
(excusez le mot) of the whole thing, from its first 
starting to the present day. 

We learn from Rome, that the Chevalier Vis- 
conti has been appointed professor of archzo- 
logy in the Academy of France in that capital, 
in the room of the late Professor Nibby. 





FINE ARTS. 


INCE our last No. appeared, we have attended | 
wo public meetings, the objects of which were 
to elucidate the proceedings of an association 
nd an institution, both directed, though in 
different ways, to the advancement of the fine 
ts, and the general improvement of popular 
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taste and feeling in regard to them, as well as 

to their useful application in the manufactories 

of the country. 

1. Society for Obtaining Free Admission to Na- 
tional Monuments and Public Edifices. 

The meeting took place at the ‘Thatched- 
House Tavern; Mr. Ewart, M.P., in the chair. 
Dr. Bowring and Mr. Rennie, M.P.s, Mr. 
Auldjo, Mr. Donaldson (architect), Mr. Clint, 
and others interested in the progress of this 
association also attended; and the annual mi- 
nutes and report of the committee were read 
by Mr. George Foggo, the honorary secretary. 
From the latter it appeared, that the exertions 
of the society were gradually producing the 
effect contemplated in its formation, and ex- 
tending the free admission of the people to 
various public places throughout the country. 
Among these were mentioned the Admirals’ room 
and Wolsey’s hali at Hampton Court, visited by 
116,000 persons within twelve months; the 
Jewel-room in the Zower, (a more spacious 
apartment being in preparation), and the Tower 
generally, to which the influx from May 1839 
to May 1840 amounted to 80,000, at 6d. each ; 
whereas, in the preceding year, the number at 
ls. did not reach 40,060; and in 18357 the 
warden’s fees at 2s. attached to only 10,200 
persons. Thus at 6d. the amount of money 
received by the authorities was nearly doubled. 
At the British Museum the admissions have not 
been so numerous as two years ago; but ina 
few months the completion of the improve- 
ments will open a wider field for public amuse- 
ment and instruction. At the National Gallery, 
the number of visitors evinces increasing taste ; 
in 1839 it was 397,000. The Museum of the 
East India House was visited the first year of 
free exhibition by 15,000 persons, and during 
the twelve months just expired by 9,800. The 
want of a catalogue impedes public interest. 
That of Sir John Soane in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
has been seen by 7,837 in the last season. The 
admissions to the Edinburgh College of Surgeons’ 
Museum was in 1839, on ordinary days, 9,219; 
and on the day of the queen’s coronation, 
25,000. Last year the visitors on the usual 
public days amounted to 11,000;—so com- 
pletely has the liberal exhibition of that col- 
lection removed a deep-rooted prejudice. In 
addition to the above, and other establishments 
previously open to the public, government has 
cancelled the practice of taking fees for the 
exhibition of the Regalia of Scotland ; and in the 
fourteen months that they have been shewn with- 
out charge, 36,900 persons have seen them. 
Several Private Institutions have also liberally 
opened their doors to the public at the society’s 
suggestion, beyond those already mentioned; viz. 
the Lancaster Natural-History Museum, weekly ; 
that of Manchester; the Liverpool Royal Insti- 
tution and Botanical Garden; and the Norwich 
Museum. In all these places the conduct of the 
crowds had been most orderly and gratifying, 
evincing the utmost propriety of behaviour and 
intelligent curiosity, so as “‘ to demonstrate that 
nothing is wanting but the opportunities of 
forming tastes, and a generous and respectful 
spirit of sympathy manifested toward them, to 
take away from the English people that cha- 
racter of rudeness and insensibility to the beau- 
ties of nature and art which has so long been 


‘a national opprobrium.” (Jteport for Liverpool.) 


The report of the select committee of the 
House of Commons on the present state of 
national monuments and works of art in West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other 
public edifices (16th June 1841), copies of which 
were on the table, corroborated all opinions 
favourable to affording facilities to the public 





a 
for their inspection, as a means of moral and 
intellectual improvement for the people, 

A conversation ensued, in which several jy. 
teresting facts were stated, and suggestions 
thrown out in furtherance of the desired ex. 
tension, and the best methods for renderins 
places already opened more practically bene. 
ficial in furnishing the information to be do. 
rived from them. ‘Thus, an improvement of cg 
logues at the lowest possible price—the r 
sion of duties on materials employed in building 
museums of science or art—the descriptive 
labelling of their contents—the further reduc. 
tion of fees, wherever practicable consistently 
with the protection and sate keeping of the 
valuable articles in any repository—the grant’ 
of funds for the preservation and restoration 
of monuments—(in France, government grants 
15,0002. per annum),—were all recommended, 
and referred to the committee for more mature 
consideration. 

Of that committee Mr. Auldjo was elected a 
member, and also Mr. Donaldson, who, on the 
retirement of Mr. Rennie from the office, was 
solicited to become the society’s treasurer. The 
meeting then adjourned for a fortnight. 


2. School of Design. 

Tue fourth annual distribution of the prizes 
took place in Somerset House, on Monday at 
noon; H. R. H. Prince Albert presiding. ‘There 
was a goodly attendance of distinguished per- 
sons and patrons of art; and the apartment (the 
quondam great room of the R. A. exhibitions) 
was filled with artists, amateurs, students, and 
their iriends and relatives. 

The business commenced by Mr. Dyce, the 
director, reading a statement of the progress of 
the institution, in which considerable departures 
from its original form and mode of acting had 
taken place. At first, prizes were given for the 
best designs in certain branches of industry 
dependent on taste; but it was found that ele- 
mentary skill was wanting to complete the 
usefulness of the school as a national establish- 
ment. As the pupils had advanced in this line 
of. education, a new selection of subjects for 
competition had naturally arisen; and it had 
been considered desirable to stimulate the ta- 
lents of those who were no longer beginners, 
by offering rewards, either for specimens of 
original design of the simpler sorts, or for the 
kind of work which, not ranking as original 
design, constituted the step immediately pre- 
paratory to it. The paper concluded with the 
following descriptive particulars. “ Of the nine 
prizes now to be awarded, four are of this de- 
scription—one being for the best painting of 
flowers or fruit from nature; one for the best 
model in plaster from flowers or leaves; and 
the other two for original designs in outline 
merely. Of the remaining five prizes, two 
are intended to encourage the right prepara- 
tion of patterns for branches of industry, which 
it must always be the business of the school 
more or less to attend to—namely calico-print- 
ing and paper-staining. ‘I'wo for decorative 
design have been selected with reference to 
the growing public taste for a revival of the 
ancient arts of glass-staining and the painting 
of arabesques; and one for specimens of litho- 
graphy, to reward the zeal, assiduity, and talent 
of the pupils who are preparing themselves to 
assist in the execution of the elementary draw- 
ing-book for schools, which is now about to be 
published under the sanction of the council. 
{t only remains to be added, as one of the most 
favourable symptoms of the progress of the 
school, that the number of competitors is much 
greater this year than on the former occasion; 
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ior thou wouldst love me, Lolotte !) i but Ijin 1834, shew that the gross water-rent of the | tails of cost, &c., the publication itself must 
jy in vain, for my heart is darkened with thy | metropolitan companies was in that year about | describe; because even the great value of the 
diadow, and never more can the sunbeams of | 270,000/., we have scope for allowance for a| application will not justify our withdrawing 
ve warm it even into transient passion for | subsequent increase, and yet may be within | by any process all the interest of a sixpenny 
another. Lolotte! thou shalt be the bride of | safe limits when we assume that the value of | pamphlet. 

ny soul—the haunting spirit that shall purify | soap and soda consumed in the metropolis is | ——————————_—]$_—____——————— 
me from every grosser impulse! On earth we | double the gross water-rent. Hence, if there | 


He yy, . > 

aay meet no more, but in another world I will | be a saving of only ten per cent on the vaiue | acre on the sap 2 ant Pendulous a 
caim thee as mine own, and with this chaste | of the soap and soda consumed, it would cor- | panier Bee to be a Fiscera Affection, anda = 
kiss [seal the holy compact!’ So saying, he | respond to a saving of twenty per cent on the | i x 7 — 7, ag ey na i the 
mounted upon a chair, and pressed his lips to | gross water-rent.” ; | Consulti conomy, Sc. - y i "han 
the picture with impassioned tenderness. As| The use of carbonate of soda is one of the ae tae” tee mac pp- 49. Lon- 
he descended with trembling haste, the bridal | known processes for the purifying of water, or | sie tine Meshes _ oO. . 
yreath, suspended beneath, fell to the ground: | rendering it soft; the others are, boiling and dis- | “TueRe are few disorders, says Mr. Frankum, 
fra moment he gazed upon it with a changing | tilling; but all impracticable on a large scale, | “ that have so great an influence on the well- 
countenance. ‘Detested symbol of another’s | because of the expense. The employment of | being of individuals as those which are inci- 
felicity! even as my hopes have been crushed, | soda, moreover, does not purify water—it only dental to the alimentary canal. ; 
een so will I stamp thee into annihilation!’ | renders it soft: it is merely substituting one| Perhaps we should have said, “ an influence 
ie exclaimed, gnashing his teeth, and raising | ingredient for a less harmless one; it is a|on the ¢/-being” of individuals, as disorders 
jis foot to trample upon the withered flowers. | chemical process, but one of substitution: | are rarely conducive to the opposite condition : 
‘But, no!’ he continued, in a softened voice, | whereas this newly patented one of Professor | but, however expressed, the datum is true ; and 
‘thou hast bound the brows of Lolotte, and that | Clark’s is a chemical process remarkable for | it behoves us all to take the best possible care 
touch has consecrated thee—thou hast become | merely withdrawing matter from solution in | of our stomachs, livers, spleens, pancreases, and 
ty me as the holy relic of some saint, to be | water—imparting none. It is most simple and | duodenums, Xc. &c., if we wish to live comfort- 
approached only in prayer; and thus I place | ingenious; and another very pleasing applica- jably and long. Our coeliac region, vulgarly 
thee upon the shrine where she is worshipped.’ | tion of science for the advantage and benefit of | called paunch, deserves, as Mr. F. justly ob- 
And raising the chaplet from the ground, he | mankind. Chalk is a compound body, made | serves, a greater attention than it has hitherto 
thrust it into his bosom, slung his knapsack | up of gaseous and solid matter. For our pre- | received; and though he means only medically, 
across his shoulder, and rushing out of the | sent purpose it will be sufficient to name two | we beg to include all the good usage and polite 
house, was soon lost in the depths of the Otto- | of these substances—lime and carbonic-acid | regards which the cuisine of the gastronome 
waldergrund.” | gas; “ that gas, which, being dissolved under | can supply. : ’ 

a | compression by water, forms what is called| In this very warm weather the inconveniency 
| soda-water’—that gas which gives to cham-|of a “ pendulous belly” must be more than 


d me f eee "todo Lida tee. | pagne its delicious sparkling, &c.: and hence | usually felt; and this consideration recommends 
ne wretropous O01 PUL Ss oT - 











hea Ma. eal £ Che. | the scientitic name chalk bears is carbonate of | Mr. Frankum’s Discourse to more immediate 
y FHomaAsS Wark, & rolessor or © C- | lime. These substances are combined in defi- | attention. The lean and spare may laugh at it 
|nite proportions; and carbonate of lime, or | and our notice: let them! the time may come 
. i chalk, is insoluble in water. But carbonate | when they would go down on their knees, 
lirnerto the means proposed to purify the | of lime is capable cf a further combination | if they could, and deeply repent, whilst two 
water daily supplied in such vast quantities to | with this gas; or it may be deprived of it alto- | streams of tears rolled over their vast protuber- 
the metropolis have been mechanical : and it | gether; the results of which are, in the one | ances, that they had neglected both or either. 
was ouly a short time ago that we directed the | case, a bicarbonate of lime, and, in the other, Our author’s attempt (p. 4) “ to throw some 
attention of our readers to the great advantages | ordinary caustic lime; both soluble in water. | light” upon the paunch, é.c. into the lower 
in this respect held forth by a new process of! Chalk, or carbonate of lime, becomes the bi- | belly, well justifies the hope he expresses, of 
fiitering, by which an enormous number of gal- | carbonate when it is dissolved in water with | establishing greater attention to the subject 
lous of muddy water can be rendered perfectly | carbonic acid, and caustic lime when burned as lthan it has hitherto received. Some ancient 
clear in an incredibly short time, and at a small | jn a kiln, the gas being driven off. As the bi- | philosophers, ignoramuses, spoke about having 
cost. Dut clearness is not purity in all cases. | carbonate, chalk exists in the waters of Lon- | windows in the breast, so as to see the action 
Water may be perfectly clear and mechanically | don—dissolved, invisible, and colourless ; and, | of the human heart; but a pane (not pain) in 
pure, and yet not be pure water. Salt in solu- | similarly, caustic lime will disappear in water : | the stomach would be worth a dozen such open- 
tion colours not nor clouds the water, but still | and so long as these two solutions are kept jing views. There was an American, to be sure, 
it is salt and water; and no mechanical pro- | separate, they will remain clear and colourless. | who afforded the opportunity to physiologists ; 
cess will Separate the one from the other. And | But mix them, and immediately a haziness | but, in spite of all the doctors could say at 
soin the case of Thames-water: after passing | appears, and the liquid thickens. This is the | Newcastle, the directors of the British Associa- 
through the best-contrived filter, a certain | esau of chemical action: the bicarbonate di- | tion would not come down with the funds requi- 
quantity of a compound of chalk will be held | yjdes with the caustic lime the double portion | site to bring the phenomenon over, and support 
in solution ; although the water is beautifully | of gas it possesses—one half goes to the lime, | him with food during a course of experiments. 
transparent, and pleasant to the taste. The | and restores it to its state before it was burned, | This was too bad; and Mr. Frankum, of all 
}roportion of the earthy matter is small—about | which was chalk; reducing the bicarbonate to |men, has most reason to regret it; since it 
apound to 500 gallons: but its presence is not at | chalk, or to its state previous to dissolution | obliges him to wade in the mist among conjec- 
all desirable, and especially with regard to the | with carbonic acid. Both thus become chalk, | tures, instead of being able at once to put his 
“omestic uses of water,—washing, &c. The! or carbonate of lime, which is insoluble, and | finger on the spot. 
saving in this latter respect alone, when water | therefore subsides, leaving the water free from | Nevertheless he has clearly ascertained that 
chemically freed from chalk by Prof. Ciark’s | either chalk, caustic lime, or the bicarbonate | it is well to watch, and expedient to be on our 
Process shall be employed, is calculated at | of lime, | guard against, the first encroachments of the 
01,0002. a year. He says— | Upon this, then, the process depends: mix- |abdomen on the circumambient air: for “ it 
“ Whoever pays for water, must pay also for | ing artificial Jime-water with Thames-water, | is ordinarily of so slow a growth, that it attracts 
Soap and soda. No question, therefore, of cost | and the weight of chalk thus separated from } but little attention up to a certain point, when 
or saving can be justly considered in regard to | the whole waters of the several companies, it | of itself it proves the means of adding daily to 
the cne apart from the other. Under this im- appears, would be twenty-four tons a day, or | its own increase ; and, in an aggravated degree, 
Pression, the patentee sought for the best in- | ¢jeht thousand tons a year, at a trifling cost to | is attended with many serious consequences 
formation he could obtain as to the quantities | the companies, and with an immense saving | and inconveniences.” 
of soap and soda consumed in the metropolis. | and advantage to the public! Here is an insidious monster; setting out 
The following estimate he regards as a suffi- Besides withdrawing from solution these | with the most gentle and pleasing swell; as- 
clent approximation to the annual consump- |large quantities of solid matter not separable | suming Hogarth’s line of beauty; the most 
ton :— | by mere filtration, and thereby preventing “ a | graceful curvature; and sung by the bard as 
Soap, 12,060 tons, at 50/.. . . . . 600,000 | fur on boiling,” which every cook and engineer ‘the fair round belly with good capon lined.” 
Soda, 2000 tons, at 15/.65.8d. 2 6. 40,000 | deplores, the process separates vegetating and | But mark the dread issue—the fulness ascends, 
; £640,000 colouring matter, and destroys numerous water- | invades the region of the liver, and, like a cruel 
Now, since the last parliamentary returns, made insects. But how and why, together with de- | conqueror, occupies the space, is a /iver at ease 


wuistry in the University of Aberdeen. Lon- 
don, 1841. R. and J. E. Taylor. 
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(instead of the ancient inhabitant), and makes 
the war support itself. It then crosses over to 
the left, like a gay dancer in a quadrille ; and 
makes a descent on the iliac division of the 
internal country, taking possession of every 
corner. The Curfew is not tolled; and that is 
all the difference between it and the Norman 
conquest. The colon, to see it in a typogra- 
phical sense, becomes less than a comma :—but 
it is not for us to go lower into particulars. 
Rectum est decipere in loco; as we say at Dun- 
kirk. 

Having drawn this frightful picture of intes- 
tine aggression, Mr. Frankum ingenuously 
adds (p. 8), “ it is unnecessary to enlarge” 
upon it; and he refers to the proportions of 
the Venus de Medicis (or de Medicine), and 
the divine Apollo, who, either under another 


name or as a near relation, was worshipped as | 


a physician, Asclepios. Thus, Apollo is never 
sculptured with a pot-belly; but Bacchus, a 
drunken, sottish, anti-temperance-socicty sort 


| should be reciprocal, and equally’ well per- 
formed.” 

And if they fail, and disorder ensues, we 
blame the poor stomach, which is doing its 
duty manfully, gigantically all the while, and 
is only deranged in consequence of some of its 
natural allies failing to come up to the scratch. 
Oh, what is friendship but a name, when those 
parts of the human frame which derive every 
benefit from this great and beneficent organ 
forget that functional co-operation which com- 
mon gratitude demands from them! 


stimulated, and fatigued, incompetent to the 
| discharge of its paramount duties. This irri- 
| tates the brain, and places the whole Constitu- 
|tion in danger. ‘The Reform Bill, or Pill, is 
prescribed; and the patient lives and thrives, 
| or pines and dies, as the case may be. 

| In either case Obesity usurps the abdomen; 
and a genteel figure begins to resemble a Chi- 





The ma- | 
chinery consequently gets out of order; and the | 
willing stomach gets weakened, overcharged, | 


Sa 
| Whether one would like to be Falstaff or th. 
| Starveling apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, js » 
mere matter of taste; Punch or Pantalooy. 
Ventre Bleu, as the Frenchmen have it; or sas 
of Belial, as the old divines punned ag 


Cainst 
sensualists. Our author, however, inclines to 


the spare habit; and if any of cur readers 
tending the other way, are desirous to be like 
dear Mathews’ character “any thinner,” wo 
vould commend them to that practitioner; { 
if not too heavy, he might [rank-em. 


for, 








<n 
MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTOY, 
SECOND VOLUME, 
[Fifth Notice ] 
Tne apathy of General Lapena and the Spanis) 
force under him at and after the battle of Bar. 
| rosa is forcibly exposed ; and Mr. M. adds:~ 
| “ As he had left his allies during the contlict 
| without support, in perfect keeping with his 
| character, Lapena allowed them to remain upon 


of divinity, is sometimes, when most honoured | nese mandarin, without a pigtail. The bowels | the battle-field without either sending tod to 


by topers. 
Pots. 

But, not to be taken by surprise, let our 
young and adult readers listen to what Mr. 
Frankum announces of the approach of this 
hang-dog. 

“It is chiefly manifest about the middle pe- 
riod of life: it comes creeping stealthily on 
at or about thirty-five or forty years of age. 
There is at that period no diminution of 
physical power; that is, the muscular system 
is in as strong a state of development, and 
as capable of action, as at probably any other 
earlier period of life; fatigue, and a de- 
privation of sleep, can be, for the most part, 
better sustained. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which is clearly established; the ner- 
vous system seems to have acquired a state of 
repose; there is less excitability in the con- 
stitution, and the stream of life flows with a 


smooth and equable current; the mind be- | 


comes sedate, and is not so readily influenced 
by inciting causes; the dreams and anticipa- 
tions of youth have passed into the realities of 
life; and man, at that period of his existence, 
seems best to understand its value, and to en- 
deavour to make the most of i. The sensual 
appetites are strong, but they are more readily 
subdued by reason. The gratifications of the 
palate are, where the means afford, the most 
frequently indulged; and, with indolent habits, 
or an abridgment of exercise in proportion to 
the quantity of food conveyed into the system, 
the foundation or groundwork of the pendulous 
belly is often to be found.” 

The ‘ foundation” of such a pendulum is an 
odd phrase— but let it pass; “ groundwork” is 
still worse. And now heavy trenchermen may 
find consolation in the following dogmata:— 

“The digestive power of the stomach is, in 
general, proportionate to the quantity of food 
given to it. There is no mistake more common 
than that a large eater has always a full anda 
foul stomach: the interference with health sel- 
dom arises from an imperfect action of this most 
vital of our organs, supposing it to be in health- 
ful condition.” 

Thus, the Esquimaux stuff blubber till it 
runs out at the sides of their mouths, and are 
not a bit the worse for it. Rather the better. 

“The natural powers, then, of the stomach 
are in proportion to the quantity of food it has 
to feed on,—as the size of a blacksmith’s arm 
increases according to the strength demanded 
from it. This power of the stomach may, how- 
ever, be increased beyond the power of other 
parts in connexion with it, and whose duties 


pect, if he does not wish for, rubbers. The 


doremice ; and fancy all the while that they are 
| extremely comfortable. But the evil day is not 
to be averted; though, as Mr. F. observes, 
whilst attempting to find an excuse for it, ladies 
and gentlemen who are on their way to their 
long home, in this pendulous siate, secm, as it 
were, to take a pride in their deformity. 

“It is (he remarks) certainly somewhat odd 


diseased eat like cormorants, and sleep like | 


His friend Pan was another of the | fatten; and he that plays at bowls should ex- | maintain the living, or assistance to inter the 


| dead, while he continued in his position ay 
idle looker-on. Disgusted with the heartless 
| neglect of a man ‘ in whom all military feeling 
| seemed extinct,’ Graham declined any further 
|; communion with his unworthy confederate ; ani 
| when he had collected his wounded men, re- 
| turned to the Isla, by the bridge of Zayas, with 
| the remnant of his gallant division. ‘ Lapena 
| speedily followed his example, —the bridge of 
| Santi Petri was again broken down. Victor 


that presumed dignity of personal appearance | cautiously resumed his position round the bay, 
should ke derived from unnatural causes, and | where he was soon after joined by Soult, return- 
that the erect position of the body is conceived | ing from his victorious expedition into Kstre- 
to be the most dignified and imposing when| madura; and the battle of Barrosa remained 
corporeal substance and a projecting form are | without result, save that imperishable one, 





given to it. All this is not less curious than 
true; and the strut of a man thus circum- 
stanced is attributed to any but the right cause, 
viz. the infirmity of his condition. None but 
those who feel and suffer from this infirmity can 
understand the pain that modest minds are 
subject to endure from the construction which 
the world is but too apt to put uponit. Now 
this is the reason, no matter what the cause of 
this attitude may be, nor whether in man or 
woman :—it is an effort to throw the weight of 
the body in a direct line upon the feet,—in 
other words, to maintain the centre of gravity. 
The head and shoulders are thrown back in 
proportion as the belly advances; the muscles 
of the back are the antagonists of those of the 
belly: if both act in unison, an equilibrium is 
tulerably well maintained; but if those of the 
belly give way, as they do in persons of whom 
we are treating, there is a necessity for the 
muscles of the back to act with such force as to 
maintain the best equivalent they can. Hence 
is necessarily entailed upon the individual the 
assumption of such an attitude, in proportion 
as the abdominal muscles give way, which is 
best evidenced by the projection of their con- 
;tents. Under al! circumstances, it is a case 
| that requires the kindliest instead of the harsh- 
| est construction, and the silence of commisera- 
| tion rather than the finger of remark.” 
| Let little boys and girls ponder upon this 
| when they witness such persons waddling along 
with the swagger of royalty, or aristocracy at 
least. They fardels bear, and groan and sweat 
| under a heavy load; and it is only to carry it 
off with an air, that they affect to walk like the 
starved cadaverous wretch who looks at, laughs 
| at,.and longs to be as they are. 
It is not for us to enter upon the questions 
of food, exercise, and physic, discussed by 
Mr. Frankum in connexion with his theme. 





which arises from the confidence which it com- 
municated to the British arms, and the glory 
which it gave to the British name.” 

A grosser act of treachery followed. 

* Jose de Imaz had served under Romana in 
the north of Europe, and had been subsequently 
employed with the Spanish armies; and he now 
assumed the command of Badajoz under every 
encouragement. Of provisions and ammuni- 
tion he had an ample supply, and his garrison 
comprised 8500 effective men. The besiegers 
were sadly reduced by sickness and fatigue— 
the breach was impracticable—and the tele- 
graph at Elvas informed him that Massena was 
in full retreat, and Wellington advancing to 
raise the siege, —an assurance confirmed bya 
private letter, which a confidential messenger 
succeeded in delivering. ‘ Imaz read the letter, 
and instantly surrendered, handing over, at the 
| same moment, the intelligence thus obtained to 
{the enemy.’ But national pride required that 
;some honourable token of respect should be 
offered by the enemy, as an attestation of his 
bravery; and Imaz demanded and obtained 
permission, that his grenadiers should detile 
| through the breach. Alas! that fete was more 

difficult than he had imagined; the fracture in 
the escarpe was found too small, and Imaz was 
obliged to enlarge the opening himself. Not 
a French soldier would assist; they all stood 
looking on in silent contempt, while, with 
| Spanish stateliness, and in all the pomp of 
| full-blown ignominy, the governor of Badajoz 
| marched out 8060 men, in the presence of 4 
| besieging force which did not much exceed the 
{number of his own garrison! Was this base 
| traitor shot or hanged? He was neither. To 
| the indignant remonstrances of Lord Wellington 
| the Spanish government tardily responded, and 
| proceedings were instituted to bring Imaz to 
| justice; but in tedious formalities they sur- 
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sassed even those of an English court of equity, | 
und they consequently outlived the war! It is 
not improbable but the worthy governor of| 
Badajoz is now living, and enjoying the digni- | 
fied case which the purchase-money of his trea- | 
son had secured.” 
Our help from the Portuguese government 
was little better, as the following Ietters and | 
remarks testify :— } 
««] cannot avoid adverting to the disposition | 
recently manifested by the government to com- | 
plain of the conduct of the British troops, ; 
certainly, in this instance, without foundation. 
Acts of misconduct, and even outrage, I admit, 
have been committed, but never with impunity 
in any instance in which the complaint could 
be substantiated; and I have not yet been able ! 
to obtain the punishment of any individual of | 
this country, be his crimes what they may. If; 
the British soldiers have committed, as all 
soldiers do commit, acts of misconduct, they | 
have at least fought bravely for the country. | 
They have, besides, recently shewn that com- 


wood for the bivouacs of his allies; and the 
Conde de Castello Melhor was asking a pecuni- 
ary consideration for the very means employed 
to preserve his estates from spoliation.” 

But the idea of abandoning the contest in | 
the Peninsula was happily changed when Wel- 
Jington laid before Lord Liverpool (March, | 
23, 1811) a complete state of affairs and pro- | 
spects, and thus concluded his masterly view :— 

“*«] shall be sorry if government should think | 
themselves under the necessity of withdrawing ' 
from this country on account of the expense ot | 
the contest. From what I have seen of the | 
objects of the French government, and the 
sacrifices they make to accomplish them, I 
have no doubt that if the British army were 
for any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, 
and the French government were relieved from 
the pressure of military operations on the Con- 
tinent, they would incur all risks to land an 
army in his miajesty’s dominions. Then in- | 
deed would commence an expensive contest; | 


was in every way decisive ; and Massena’s cam- 
paign conveyed two useful lessons. Regarding 
the qualities of the British army, the conti- 
nental belief was very general, that with much 
active courage and matchless endurance, they 
had neither talents for mancuvring, nor, had 
they possessed them, were their generals sufti- 
cient tacticians to turn them to account. ‘This 
error, by Lord Wellington’s recent operations, 
was removed. When he acted on the defen- 
sive, at every place where he awaited an at- 
tack, his positions were so ably chosen, that 
the French were obliged to fight at disadvan- 
tage. When it was his interest to advance, 
half the objects at which he aimed were eflected 
by previous combinations, and sometimes with- 
out losing a man. Another military delusion 
was exposed by the events of this campaign, 
namely, the irresistible effect of the French 
attack en masse. <A quarter of a century had 
established this opinion; and the revolutionary 
victories acquired by movements in heavy co- 


then would his majesty’s subjects discover what | lumns had been confirmed by the overthrow 


miseration for the misfortunes of the people of | are the miseries of war, of which, by the bless- | of those European powers with whom Napo- 


this country which I am convinced will be | 
equally felt by their countrymen at home, and 
actually fed the poor inhabitants of all the 
towns in which they were cantoned on the Rio! 
Mayor river. Yet I have not heard that the | 
Portuguese government have expressed their 

approbation of this conduct, very unusual in 

people of this class and description; nor do I} 
find that either their bravery in the field, or 

their humanity, or their generosity, can induce 

those whom they are serving to look with indul- | 
ence at their failings, or to draw a veil over | 
the faults of the few, in consideration of the | 
military and other virtues of the many. * * | 
[ have had the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 9th instant, containing a complaint of | 
the Conde de Castello Melhor, that olive-trees | 
are cut on his estate near Bucellas, for the} 
purpose of making abatis. I beg that the 
government will be pleased to determine: first, 
whether the works which have once saved Lis- 
bon shall be rendered as complete as they can 
be made before the enemy may approach then | 
again, or whether we are to wait till the last 
moment to complete what may be done before- | 
hand: secondly, that they will determine whe- 
ther any and what sums of money shall be paid 
to individuals for the damage done to their 
property by these works: and, thirdly, that 
they will order payment to be made to all the | 
individuals in this situation, as well as to the | 
Conde de Castello Melhor. Considering that} 
this gentleman is a man of high family, who, it 
is supposed, will save his property from robbery | 
and confiscation, and his person from slavery, | 
and his family from violation and outrage, by | 
the measures adopted for the salvation of the | 
country, it might have been expected that he | 
would not have been the first to demand from ! 
the government payment for the damage which | 
those measures do to him.’ That a demand of | 
this description should create disgust in the} 
mind of the British general may be readily | 
believed. A claim, seeking remuneration for | 
a paltry loss, might be extenuated by a plea of | 
indigence; but in a noble of the land—a per- 

sonage of large estate—in the application there 

was the most contemptible meanness. The 

time, also, when the claim was preferred, vas | 
unfortunate: at that period, on account of the 





’ 


expense incurred by its maintenance on the? 


ing of God, they have hitherto had no know- | 
ledge; and the cultivation, the beauty, and | 


leon had been more recently engaged. No won- 
der, therefore, that against the unpractised sol- 


| prosperity of the country, and the virtue and} diery of Britain they had been employed in the 


happiness of its inhabitants, would be destroyed, fullest assurance of success. But with English 
whatever might be the result of the military | battalions opposed to it, the colonne serrée proved 


operations. 


God forbid that I should be a wit- | unavailing; and against the steady array of even 


ness, much less an actor, in the scene; and Ij a two-rank line, these perpendicular attacks of 


only hope that the king’s government will con- | 
sider well what I have above stated to your | 
lordship; will ascertain, as nearly as in their 

power, the actual expense of employing a cer- 

tain number of men in this country beyond that | 
of employing them at home or elsewhere; and 

will keep up their force here on such a footing | 
as will at all events secure their possession | 
without keeping the transports, if it does not | 
enable their commander to take advantage of | 
events, and assume the offensive.’ ” 

And well was he able to keep the war far | 
from his native land. 

“The military skill displayed by the allied 
general during his advance in pursuit of Mas- | 
sena proved him to be a master of the art of | 
war. Never had a retreating army a more, 
favourable country for its operations ; and never | 
was any permitted to avail itself so little of | 
these advantages. Although every league he 
crossed offered to the Prince of Essling some | 
position of matchless strength, it was seldom 
more than occupied, when some beautiful move- | 
ment of Lord Wellington turned a flank, and | 
caused its immediate abandonment,—science | 
thus effecting, without the expenditure of a| 
cartridge, what, with a less intelligent com- 
mander, would have required an enormous sa- 
crifice of life. While these splendid operations 
of Lord Wellington established his military | 
superiority over him, surnamed by Napoleon | 
‘ Venfant gdté de la victoire,’ the results of his | 
successes were of paramount value in a moral | 
point of view. Coimbra and the Upper Beira | 
were saved; and a great city and valuable dis- | 
trict thus escaped the fearful visitation of a re- | 
lentless enemy, whose ravages had * sent fear | 
before, and left ruin behind their track.’ It is | 
a painful task, even at this distant day, to re- | 
cal to memory the frightful atrocities, which | 
stamped an undying infamy on the retreat of | 
the French army out of Portugal; and the de- | 
tail of the barbarities they perpetrated, would | 
now be considered too horrible for credence, | 


Massena ended invariably in discomfiture. The 
head of a column, no matter how steadily it 
advances, must soon be shattered by the con- 
verging fire of the enemy who receives it in 
line. ‘To be effectively employed, a close co- 
lumn should, wedge-like, drive itself through 
the obstacles opposed, reserving its fire until 
it gained the flank or central intersection it 
was launched against, and when it had conse- 
quently sufficient space to deploy. Any thing 
short of breaking a line, or forcing itself be- 
tween the intermitted spaces of a formation, 
must be considered as a failure in the attack. 
To the fire of an enemy in line, a column can- 
not presume to reply—a front of thirty muskets 
will be overwhelmed by the fire of three hun- 
dred; and with every shot radiating from its 
head to its centre, of necessity the leading files 
of the column are shot down, and the movement 
of the mass arrested. ‘The natural repug- 
nance of men to trample on their own dead 
and weunded—the cries and groans of the 
latter, and the whistling of the canon-shots as 
they tear open the ranks—produce the greatest 
disorder, especially in the centre of attacking 
columns, which, blinded by smoke, unstedfast 
of footing, and bewildered by words of command 
coming from a multitude of officers crowded to- 
gether, can neither see what is taking place, 
nor make any effort to advance or retreat with-- 
out increasing the confusion: no example of 
courage can be useful, no moral effect can be 
produced by the spirit of individuals, except 
upon the head, which is often firm, and even 
victorious at the moment when the rear is flying 
in terror.’ Notwithstanding these evident dis- 
advantages, to this their favourite method of 
attack the French adhered tenaciously to the 
last moment of the war, although the trial of 
heavy columns against lines was repeatedly 
made, and always proved unsuccessful. It is 
an interesting coincidence, that the regiment 
which, with the others of its division, proved 
the inefficiency of the colonne serrée at Sabugal, 


Peninsula, the recall of the British army was| were they not faithfully established by the evi- | by the bloody repulses it inflicted upon Mas- 


seriously contemplated by the ministry; and 
while England, during the past year, had ex- | 
pended nine millions in supporting the cause 
of Spain and Portugal, the regent grudged fire- 


t 


a) 


dence of those who were actual eye-witnesses.”’ | 
We will not repeat them; but take our last | 

look at the merciless ravagers of Portugal. 

' The discomfiture of the army of Portugal | 


’ 


sena’s 2d corps, confirmed it at Waterloo by 
the annihilation of a division of Napoleon’s 
reserve; and thus produced, as has been as- 
serted, the crisis of that battle, which immor- 
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talised the name of Wellington, and achieved 
the deliverance of Europe!’ 

The battle of Fuentes d’Onoro is brilliantly 
described; but we only copy a brief paragraph. 

“ The attack was made with all that reckless 
desperation, which indicated that on success 
or failure the fortunes of a doubtful day were 
staked. Every arm was used—cavalry ap- 
peared waiting an opportunity to act—infantry 
burst into the lower village in heavy masses— 
and while the French artillery poured a storm 
of shot upon the houses and enclosures, the 
enemy advanced with imposing steadiness, al- 
though their passage led through a street choked 
with the dead and dying, who had already 
perished in vain but reiterated attempts. The 
British regiments, far overmatched in num- 
bers, were gradually forced back upon the 
heights and chapel, after sustaining a heavy 
loss—two companies of the 79th having been 
taken, and Colonel Cameron slain.* But be- 
yond the upper village no effort of the enemy 
could drive its gallant defenders. In vain the 
French were frequently and strongly reinforced, 
until the entire of the 6th and a part of Count 
d’Erlon’s corps were engaged. Lord Welling- 
ton, in turn, sent in his reserves, and the as- 
sault and defence were on both sides obstinately 
continued, the fortune of the day alternating as 
fresh combatants took part in the affray. ‘ At 
one time the fighting was on the banks of the 
stream and amongst the lower houses, at an- 
other upon the rugged heights and round the 
chapel; and some of the enemy’s skirmishers 
even penetrated ‘completely through towards 
the main position.’ For a moment the upper 
village seemed lost. A heavy column followed 
the tirailleurs closely, and, unchecked by a 
well-directed fusilade, the enemy crowned the 
chapel ridge, and announced with loud cheers 
that Fuentes was at last their own. That tri- 
umph was a short one. Colonel Mackinnon 
directed the British battalions to advance, and 
gallantly that order was obeyed. Supported 
by the 71st and 79th, Colonel Wallace led his 
own regiment on; and his brief address, ‘ At 
them, Eighty-eighth!’ was answered with the 
soul-stirring huzza with which an Irish regi- 
ment rushes to the onset. The imperial guard 
waited and received the charge, bayonet crossed 
bayonet, and the combatants fought hand to 
hand. But it was the struggle of a moment; 
and the best soldiers of France gave way be- 
fore the Connaught Rangers. In the awful 
shock, many were impaled and lifted fairly 
from the ground ; while broken, trodden down, 
and slaughtered, the routed enemy were forced 
in wild disorder by the Irish and Highland 
soldiers through the same street by which, in 
all the confidence of approaching victory, they 
had so recently and gallantly advanced.” 

The critique on this battle seems to us to be 
worthy of a well-informed soldier and strate- 
gist:— In calmly reviewing the varied for- 
tunes of this long and sanguinary conflict, it is 
impossible, in weighing’ the merits of those 
commanding, not to award an immeasurable 
superiority to the talents of the British general. 
Obliged to abide a battle, and that too upon a 
field in no way favourable for an inferior force 
to sustain the assault of a superior enemy, Wel- 





© “* Lieut.-Colonel Cameron was mortally wounded 
by an enemy who stepped out of the ranks to aim at 
him. His countrymen, the Highlanders, at whose head 
he fell, set up a shriek, and attacked the French with a 
spirit not to be resisted: the man who had slain their 
commander was pierced by many bayonets at once; and 
the leader of the French, a person remarkable for his 
stature and fine form, was killed, while the Highlanders 
in their vengeance drove the enemy before them,’”— 
Southey. 


lington’s dispositions were masterly, and every | aims at public patronage. We admit the clai, 

arm he had was ably and usefully employed. | and are glad to say that its first number en 
Massena, on the other hand, displayed none of | forward fair pretensions to a favourable a 
that military genius which had placed him tion. Accuracy being a great point in all anti 

foremost among Napoleon’s lieutenants. Hej quarian researches, we are, however, Sather 
wasted his strength upon the village of Fuentes | surprised at the asperity with which it speaks 
d’Onoro ; and with the key of the position in| of a contemporary critic (page 6), whose “m 
his possession, he allowed this advantage to} bours have thrown much light on subjects of 
remain profitless, when through Pozo Velho he | literary curiosity and inquiry. At page 44 
could have poured his whole force upon the | we would ask what connexion the opening of 
plateau, and overwhelmed the British right! Covent Garden and Drury Lane theatres has 
wing by mere numbers.* The ground was fa- | with archeology? But in the next page we are 
vourable for cavalry to act efficiently—but the | indebted for the information extracted from the 
French marshal’s magnificent dragoons were | Cork Reporter, that Mr. O’ Dell of Ardmore, in 
neither skilfully nor vigorously employed; and| deeply exploring the interior of the Round 
while they should have been deciding the for- | Tower there, found, first, an accumulation of 
tune of the fight, they were trifling with the | small stones; secondly, layers of large masses 
partidas of Julian Sanchez. ‘ Having indi-| of rock (within a few inches of the external 
cated all the errors of the English general’s | foundation, and below this, being advised by 
position, the Prince of Essling stopped short at | Sir W. Betham to excavate farther, though at 
the very moment when he should have sprung ; considerable risk); thirdly, another series of 
forward.’+ To whatever cause it may be|large rocks, very closely wedged tosether: 
ascribed, the movements of the French marshal | fourthly, a perfectly smooth floor of mortar; 
throughout the 5th were marked by irregularity | and, fifthly, under this, several feet beneath the 
and delay ; and his attacks upon opposite flanks, | outside foundation, a human skeleton, lying 
which, to have ensured success, should have} prostrate, and from east to west !! os 
been simultaneous, were made with a consi-| Are the famous Round Towers, then, de- 
derable interval between them. In short, Mas- | cided to be places of ancient sepulture? From 


sena’s genius seemed asleep, and none could | the dangerous position of the body in regard 


ecep- 


have imagined that the victor of Aspern was | to undermining the walls, complete examina- 
he who failed so signally at Fuentes d’Onoro.”’ | tion was precluded, and the head and feet still 
[To be continued.] 


| remain buried : but we trust that so interesting 
| a subject can and will be minutely investigated, 





MISCELLANEOUS, | 
The Imperial Family Bible, §c. §c. With many | 
thousand Critical, Explanatory, and Practical 
Notes. Also References, Chronological Tables, 
and Indexes. Imp. 4to. Parts I. II. ILI]. 
IV. V. and VI. Glasgow, Blackie and Son: 
also Edinburgh and London. 
Tuisnew edition of the Old and New Testament, 
according to the best authorised version, with 
most useful notes, arranged in columns run- 
ning down the page in small type between the 
text, and with beautiful pictorial illustrations 
(one in each part) from the old masters, and 
original designs by John Martin, who is worthy 
to associate with the highest of them, bids in 
a very superior degree for public favour. It is 
clearly printed, though the paper is perhaps 
a little too thin; and is announced to be com- 
pleted in thirty-six parts, not to exceed thirty- 
eight. The six parts before us reach to the 
thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy; and the 
fall of man, in Part IV., is a superb picture by 
Martin. When finished, it will be at once a 
splendid and cheap Bible, and worthy of the 
family hearth, when hearts are attuned to in- 
struction and worship, as in the purest times 
of Scottish Sabbath evenings. 


The Archeologist, and Journal of Antiquarian 
Science, No. I. Sept. 1841. J. R. Smith. 
Tue amended nature of archeological pursuits, 
leaving the too minute and trifling, and seek- 
ing the valuable and important, is stated to be 
the foundation on which this new periodical 





* “* After the right wing was thrown back, on per- 
fectly open and level ground, one point only resting on 
the strong village in question; yet was that strong 
point constantly attacked, while the army was left totally 
unassailed.’”"—Raoul. 

+ “ ‘By some this has been attributed to negligence, 
by others to disgust at being superseded by Marmont; 
but the true reason seems to be, that discord in his 
army had risen to actual insubordination. The imperial 
guards would not charge at his order; Junot did not 
second him cordially; Loison neglected his instructions ; 
Drouet sought to spare his own divisions in the fight; 
and Reynier remained perfectly inactive. Thus the 
machinery of battle being shaken would not work.’”— 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

To the Editor of the Liicrary Gaxctic. 
Sir,—M. de Pambour has recently repeated, 
in several of the weekly and other periodicals, 
certain Viruicut strictures on my writings. | 
am at a loss to conjecture on what grounds 
that individual should have indulged in these, 
as well as in his earlier, and nearly similar, 
attacks upon me. I have hitherto declined 
replying to them, and for two reasons: first, | 
did not wish to convict a man of M. de Pam- 
bour’s celebrity of deiiberate misrepresenta- 
tion; nor, secondly, to expose more publicly 
than he had himself done, to persons really 
conversant with the steam-engine, his lament- 
able ignorance of practical matters. But his 
resumption of these attacks in the present form 
renders it incumbent on me to be no longer 
silent. I therefore avail myself of the same 
medium of communication ; and shall contine 
my reply to the exhibition of one instance of 
his gross ignorance, and of one instance of his 
numerous and injurious falsifications of my 
opinions and writings. 

Every engineer is acquainted with the cata 
ract, an instrument nearly as old as Newcomen’s 
engine, and used for the purpose of opening 
the steam-induction valve, and thus starting an 
engine after any required period of rest. This 
species of water-click is also occasionally em- 
ployed to open other of the valves at definite 
times. The Cornish engineers appreciate Its 
value, not only as a means of regulating the 
number of strokes to be made by a pumping- 
engine in a given time, but also as effecting the 
influx of steam into the cylinder in the most 
instantaneous manner. Neither they nor any 
other engineer ever, probably, imagined the 
cataract to exercise an influence over the prv- 
duction of steam in the boilers of their engines. 
The Comte de Pambour, however, ascribes to 
the instrument this miraculous virtue in the 
following passage:— 





Napier, 


“ We will finally remark, that it is customary 
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—- 
in these engines to make use of the cataract. 

Under this circumstance, the engine does not 
evaporate the full quantity of water that its 
oiler would otherwise be capable of evaporat- 
ing per minute; but, on introducing into the 
jyrmule the evaporation really effected, the 
jrmule will always give the corresponding 
eects of the engine.” (New Theory of the 
Steam-Engine. Weale, 1889, Chap. xi. Cor- 
nish Single Pumping-Engines, p. 278.) 

This is, verily, a new theory. No observa- 
tions of mine are requisite to illustrate the ab- 
surdity of theories and formulz emanating from 
aperson who is so little practically versed in 
the mechanism and auxiliary apparatus of an 
engine, as to jumble together and confound, in 
one paragraph, the distinct functions of the 
cataract, the boiler, and the engine. 

Ina later work M. de Pambour has devoted 
no fewer than sixteen pages of introductory 
matter to a criticism of my paper on the loco- 
motive-engine (published in the Transactions of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. iii.); in 
which, among others, I had occasion to examine 
his own experiments. In that paper not a 
word will be found disrespectful of M. de Pam- 
hour; his sentiments are treated with courtesy ; 
and,at the risk of being thought tedious, I pre- 
faced each of my observations on his conclu- 
sions with a quotation of the matter commented 
upon. M. de Pambour’s reply contains nu- 
werous misapprehensions of my meaning and 
arguments, of which I do not complain; but 
every author has fair ground of complaint 
against the antagonist who perverts his text; 
who invents arguments for him; or who cites, 
as authentic quotations, phrases which he never 
employed. In no one instance has M. de Pam- 
bour quoted my own words; in lieu of which 
he has frequently invented words and opinions 
forme. ‘The following extract affords a con- 
cise example of the veracity and style of the 
sixteen pages of criticism :— 

“ The want of using equations, which facili- 
tate so much accuracy in mathematical reason- 
ing (and the author accounts for it in telling us, 
that he is more accustomed to handle his hammer 
than his pen), causes him to heap errors on 
crrors, combining and complicating them un- 
aware, till he arrives at a point where he does 
not produce a single result that is not erro- 
neous.” (4 Practical Treatise on Locomotive 
Engines. 2d edit. Weale, 1840. Introduction, 
p. xxiii.) 

_The paragraph in italics is a pure invention. 
No such words even occur in my paper as 
nammer OF pen. 

_ The writer who resorts to the miserable tac- 
tics of falsifying the language and opinions of 
one who differs from him on subjects open to 
large controversy, exhibits a consciousness of 
inferiority in his arguments, which it would 
have been wiser, and far more manly, to ac- 
knowledge, than to attempt to conceal by expe- 
Glents so unworthy and so certain of detection. 
Such a man may possibly be a skilful mathe- 
maticlan, but he cannot claim rank among 
Philosophers, whose sole objects are the disco- 
very and propagation of truth. I consider 
myself exonerated from all: obligation to reply 
In greater detail, to an adversary who descends 
to such ignoble practices; but justice to my 
oWn reputation requires that I should expose 
them to public reprobation. ‘his I do with 
the more regret, as I have derived both in- 
struction and pleasure from some parts of M. 
de Pambour’s researches.—I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, JostaH Parkes. 

Westminster, Sept. 13, 1841, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. every interval of clear weather, encouraged us 
to persevere in that direction; and on the 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. morning of the 9th, after sailing more than 
In a recent Literary Gazette we noticed the | 200 miles through this pack, we gained a 
expedition under Captain Harris. We have | perfectly clear sea, and bore away south-west 
since been favoured with the following extract | towards the magnetic pole. 
of a letter from Bombay, of the 12th July:—j} On the morning of the 11th of Jan., when in 
“The expedition left Bombay on the 27th | latitude 70° 41’S., and longitude 172° 36’, land 
April; and the latest news is froma place | was discovered at the distance, as it afterwards 
thirty miles inland from Tajunah. They have | proved, of nearly a hundred miles directly in 
already ascertained the party to be too large, | the course we were steering, and therefore di- 
and were obliged to leave one-half of their! rectly between us and the Pole. Although this 
number and the whole of their baggage behind | circumstance was viewed at the time with con- 
for want of beasts of burden. They found the | siderable regret, as being likely to defeat one 
whole of the people much prejudiced against | of the more important objects of the expedition, 
them, as they conceived the entire affair had | yet it restored to England the honour of the 
for its object the suppression of the slave- | discovery of the southernmost known land, 
trade. The weather, too, was intolerably hot, | which had been nobly won, and for more than 
and the country extremely barren, and desti- | twenty years possessed, by Russia. 
tute of water. Notwithstanding these difficul-} Continuing our course towards this land for 
ties, they were in high spirits; and there can| many hours, we seemed scarcely to approach 
be no doubt a day’s march or so will enable | it: it rose in lofty mountain-peaks of from 2 to 
them to reach the mountains, where the cli- | 12,000 feet in height, perfectly covered with 
mate is cool, and water plentiful. has | eternal snow; the glaciers that descended from 
gone on a visit to the curious salt lake of | the mountain-summit projected many miles into 
Assal, which is thirty or forty miles in cir-| the ocean, and presented a perpendicular face 
cumference, and is situated in a most strange, | of lofty cliffs. As we neared the land, some ex- 
wild, and volcanic region. Much is expected | posed patches of rock appeared; and, steering 
| towards a small bay for the purpose of effecting 
| a landing, we found the shore so thickly lined 
| for some miles with bergs and pack-ice, and 
Extract of a lelter from Captain Ross, Hobartown, | With a heavy swell dashing against it, we were 
Van Diemen's Land, 7th April, 1841. | obliged to abandon our purpose, and steer to- 
Unper all circumstances, it appeared to me | wards a more promising-looking point to the 
that it would conduce more to the advance- | south, off which we observed several small 
ment of that branch of science for which this | is!ands; and on the morning of the 12th I 
expedition has been more specially sent forth, | landed, accompanied by Commander Crozier 
as well as for the extension of our geographical | and a number of the officers of each ship, and 
knowledge of the Antarctic regions, to endea- | took possession of the country in the name of 
vour to penetrate to the southward, on about | her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. The 
the 170th degree of east longitude, by which the | island on which we landed 1s composed wholly 
isodynamic oval, and the point exactly between | of igneous rocks, numerous specimens of which, 
the two foci of greater magnetic intensity, might | with other imbedded minerals, were procured : 
be passed over and determined, and directly | it is in lat. 71° 56’ S., and 171° 7’ E. ; 
between the tracts of the Russian navigator,| Observing that the east coast of the main- 
Bellingshausen, and our own Capt. James Cook, | land trended to the southward, whilst the north 
and after entering the Antarctic circle, to steer | shore took a north-westerly direction, I was led 
south-westerly towards the Pole, rather than | to hope that by penetrating to the south as far 
attempt to approach it directly from the north | as practicable, it might be possible to pass be- 
on the unsuccessful footsteps of my predeces- | yond the magnetic pole, which our combined 
sors. observations placed-in 76° nearly; and thence, 
Accordingly on leaving Auckland Islands on | by steering westward, complete its circumnavi- 
the 12th of December, we proceeded to the| gation. We accordingly pursued our course 
southward, touching for a few days at Camp- | along this magnificent land, and on the 23d of 
bell Island, for magnetic purposes; and after | Jan. we reached 74° 15’S., the highest southern 
passing amongst many icebergs to the south- | latitude that had ever been attained by any pre- 
ward of 63° lat., we made the pack-edge, and | ceding navigators, and that by our own coun- 
entered on the Antarctic circle on the Ist of tryman, Capt. J. Weddell. 
January, 1841. This pack presented none of; Although greatly impeded by strong south- 
those formidable characters which I had been | erly gales, thick fogs, and constant snow-storms, 
led to expect from the accounts of the Ameri- | we continued the examination of the coast to 
cans and French; but the circumstances were | the southward; and on the 27th we again landed 
sufficiently unfivourable to deter me from | on an island in lat. 76° 8’ S., and long. 168° 12’ 
entering it at this time, and a gale from the E., composed, as on the former occasion, en- 
northward interrupted our operations for three | tirely of igneous rocks. Still steering to the 
or four days. | southward, early the next morning, a mountain 
On the Sth of January, we again made the of 12,400 feet above the level of the sea was 
pack about 100 imiles to eastward, in lat. 66° | seen emitting flame and smoke in splendid pro- 
45’ S., and long. 174° 16’ E.; and although | fusion. This magnificent volcano received the 
the wind was blowing directly on it, with a| name of Mount Erebus. It is in lat. 77° 32’S., 
high sea running, we succeeded in entering it and long. 167° 0’ E. An extinct crater to the 
without either of the ships sustaining any in- | eastward of Mount Erebus, of somewhat less 
jury; and after penetrating a few miles we’ elevation, was called Mount Terror. 
were enabled to make our way to the south-| The mainland preserved its southerly trend- 
ward with compar ative ease and safety. | ing ; and we continued to follow it, until, in the 
On the followingr three or four days our pro- | afternoon, when close in with the land, our 
gress was rendered’ more difficult and tedious | further progress in that direction was prevented 
by thick fogs, light: winds, a heavy swell, and | by a barrier of ice, stretching away from a pro- 
almost constant sn ow-showers; but a strong jecting cape of the coast, directly to the E.S.E, 
water-sky to the so uth-east, which was seen at! This extraordinary barrier presented a perpen- 





from the enterprising spirit of Capt. H.” 
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dicular face of at least 150 feet, rising, of 
course, far above the mast-heads of our ships, 
and completely concealing from our view every 
thing beyond it, except only the tops of a range 
of very lofty mountains in a S.S.E. direction, 
and in lat. 79° south. Pursuing the examina- 
tion of this splendid barrier to the eastward, we 
reached the latitude of 78° 4’ S., the highest we 
were at any time able to attain, on the 2d of 
February; and having on the 9th traced its 
continuity to the longitude of 191° 237 in lat. 
78° S., a distance of more than 300 miles, our 
further progress was prevented by a heavy 
pack, pressed closely against the barrier; and 
the narrow lane of water, by means of which 





we had penetrated thus far, became so com- 
pletely covered by rapidly forming ice, that | 
nothing but the strong breeze with which we | 
were favoured enabled us to retrace our steps. | 
When at a distance of Jess than half a mile from | 
its lofty icy cliffs, we had soundings with 318 | 
fathoms, on a bed of soit blue mud. | 

With a temperature of 20° below the freezing | 
point, we found the ice to form so rapidly on | 
the surface, that any further examination of | 
the barrier in so extremely severe a period a 
the season being impracticable, we stood away | 
to the westward for the purpose of making | 
another attempt to approach the magnetic pole, 


We again endeavoured to effect a landing on 
this part of the coast, and were again defeated 
in our attempt by the heavy pack, which ex- 
tended for inany miles from the shore, and ren- 
dered it impossible. For several days we con- 
tinued to examine the coast to the westward, 


tracing the pack-edge along, until, on the 25th | 


of February, we found the land abruptly to ter- 
minate in latitude 70° 40’ S., and longitude 
165° E., trending considerably to the south- 
ward of west, and presenting to our view an 
immense space occupied by the newly formed 
ice, and so covered by recent snow, as to pre- 
sent the appearance of one unbroken mass, and 
defying every attempt to penetrate it. 

The great southern land we have discovered, 
and whose continuity we have traced from 
nearly the 70th to the 79th degree of latitude, 
Iam desirous to distinguish by the name of our 
most gracious sovereign, Queen Victoria. 


TIE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
On the Sth ult. the expedition of the three 
steamers, under Captains Trotter and two Al- 
lens, arrived in safety in Montserado Roads, on 
the coast of Africa. The passage had been fa- 
vourable, and not a single case of sickness had 
| occurred in any of the vessels. 


and again reached its latitude, 76° S., on the | —_ 
15th of February; and although we found that | SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
much of the heavy ice had drifted away since | Tne following interesting article is taken from 
our former attempt, and its place was ina great | the Phare de Nyon :— 
measure supplied by recent ice, yet we made | Prof. Colladon has just made an interesting 
some way through it, and got a few miles nearer | experiment in our lake (of Geneva). It has 
to that pole than we had before been able to| been long known that the effect of the collision 
accomplish, when the heavy pack again frus- | of two hard bodies is sensible at a small distance 
trated all our efforts, completely filling the | under water. Franklin has recorded the fact, 
space of fifteen or sixteen miles between us / that if you plunge the head completely under 
and the shore. We were this time in lat. 76° water, you may hear the collision of two stones 
12’ S., and long. 164°, the dip being 88° 40’,| at the distance of half a mile. M. Burdenst, 
and variation 109° 24’ E, We were, of course, | of the French Academy of Sciences, has made 
160 miles from the magnetic pole. Had it| some experiments at rather greater distances, 
been possible to have approached any part of | at sea, using a bell (timbre), and plunging his 
this coast, and to have found a place of security | head under water to listen. In 1826, M. Col- 
for the ships, we might have travelled this| ladon undertook to measure accurately the 
short distance over the land, but this proved to | velocity of sound under water in our lake. His 
be utterly impracticable; and although our} experiments led him to discover that a thin 
hopes of complete attainment have not been | metallic vessel closed below, open above, may 
realised, it is some satisfaction to feel assured, | emit a sound which travels under water with- 
that we have approached the magnetic pole | out any thing above indicating its existence. 
more nearly by some hundreds of miles than | This discovery has led to that of an instrument 
any of our predecessors; and from the multi- | by which the sound of a bell or other sonorous 
tude of observations that have been made in| body, plunged and struck under water, may be 
both ships, and in so many different directions | heard at the distance of several leagues. Thus, 
from it, its position can be determined with | instead of plunging his head, the observer may 
nearly as much accuracy as if we had actually | sit in a boat, his ear leaning on the instrument, 
reached the spot itself. | which will receive below the surface of the 
It had ever been an object of anxious desire lake the sonorous vibrations, that are propa- 
with us to find a harbour for the ships, so as to gated at the rate of a mile in a second. ‘To 


enable us to make simultaneous observations | 
with the numerous observers that would be at | 
work on the important term-day of the 28th Feb., | 
as well as for other scientific purposes; but | 
every part of the coast where indentations ap- 
peared, and where harbours on other shores 
usually occur, we found so perfectly filled with | 
perennial ice of many hundred feet in thick- | 
ness, that all our endeavours to find a place of 
shelter for our vessels were quite unavailing. | 
Having now completed all that it appeared | 
to me possible to accomplish in so high a lati- | 
tude, at so advanced a period of the season, | 
and desirous to obtain as much information as | 
possible of the extent and form of the coast we | 
had discovered, as also to guide, in some mea- | 
sure, our future operations, 1 bore away on the 


| 
| 
| 
} 


take a measure, M. Colladon has some powder 
ignited at the moment that the bell is struck, 
while he watches for the signal at the distance 
of several leagues; as soon as he sees the flash, 
he sets the hand or index of the chronometer 
in motion, the sound arrives soon after; he 
stops the hand; the space which it has passed 
over on the dial marks the time that the sound 
has taken to traverse the distance. The mea- 
sures taken by this means, at great distances, 
are remarkable for their precision and regula- 
rity. Water transmits sound four and a quar- 
ter times quicker than air; for in the atmo- 
sphere sound takes thirteen seconds to traverse 
a league, or three miles. M. Colladon made 
his experiments at first in tle greatest breadth 
of the lake, between Rolle and Thonion; he 


18th of February for the north part of this | hasjust repeated them at the enormous distance 
land, which, by favour of a strong southerly | of nearly nine leagues, between the point of 
gale, we reached on the morning of the 21st. | Promentheux and the hill of Grandvaux, near 


—— 
| Cully. Thus, then, water is a body so per- 
| fectly elastic, that a blow with a hammer, struct; 
| by one man, moves the entire mass of our lake 
| that is to say, near 300 milliards of pounds of 
| Water, every drop ofwhich movesin its turn, wit) 
| a force capable of affecting a thin iron plate, to 
jmake M. Colladon’s instrument sound. ‘Tyg 
lis, doubtless, a marvellous fact, of which ait: 
| Vantage may be taken in navigation; for at the 
distance of ten leagues merchantmen are scarcely 
' visible; the repert of a cannon is heard or jo} 
| according to the state of the atmosphere: hy 

the transmission of sounds under water, squad. 
rons might be raliied, invisible signals given, by 
| night as well as by day, in foggy as well as jy 
clear weather. M. Colladon does not doubt that 
| under favourable circumstances he could com- 
municate at sea at the distance of {ifty or 
sixty leagues. It is easy to distinguish under 
water the several kinds of sound proceeding 
from blows struck on iron, bronze, or wood, 
| M. Colladon has found that it is an error to 
suppose that steamers frighten the fish by their 
|noise. The paddles of a steam-boat of one- 
| hundred horse power make scarcely any noise 
below water, much less than the bectle* of a 
washerwoman, or the collision of small pebbies, 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, September 14, 1541. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Sept. 6.— 
M. Chasles read an interesting paper on the 
history of algebraic discoveries, and on the 
origin of that branch of the science of calcul- 
tion, His researches were directed principally 
to ascertaining the period at which algebra was 
borrowed from the Arabs, in Spain, by Euro- 
peans, and what share the nations of Asia hai 
jin originating the discovery of that science. 
He observed that it was only within the last 
| thirty years that the increase of oriental know- 
| ledge in Europe had allowed of inquiries being 
| made with any certainty on this subject.—M. 
Chartron addressed to the Academy a note ou 
a new kind of oven, which had been used by 
the Administration des Hospices at Paris, for 
baking bread with coal instead of wood. Tlie 
oven was so constructed that the coal commu- 
nicated no odour or taste whatever to the 
bread, which was equally well baked, and the 
expense was three or four times less than ou 
the old plan. —M. Rossignon communicated 
the discovery of what he considered a new 
chemical volatile substance, to be ranged among 
the essential oils; he termed it cyanoile, and 
had found it in the fermented residuuin of 
almonds, and other similar substances. Ile 
considered it to be formed from the decom- 
position of amygdaline and vegetable allumine. 
{t was colourless, bitter, and had a strong 
odour; it was totally insoluble in water; and 
was apparently composed of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and azote.—The secretary mentioned 
to the Academy that M. Louis Rousseau, a 
young naturalist, who had gone out some tune 
ago to Bourbon and Madagascar, had visited 
the Seychelles Islands, Ste. Marie, Xc., and 
had sent to the Jardin des Plantes, from those 
countries, 4,000 zoological specimens belong- 
ing to 1,034 distinct species. They were all 
in fine condition, especially the zvophytes. 
The molluscous animals were all in spirits, 
and from the tips of the sheils having been 
previously broken, the whole of the anima's 
were thereby in a good state of preservation. 
This was recommended as a hint to naturalists. 
—A letter was read from M. Colls, director ot 





* With which, in some countries, the washerwomen 
beat the linen they wash in the rivers, &c. 
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the observatory at Parma, stating that on the | 
igut of the 9th to 10th August, he had been | 
ibe to observe a great number of shooting- 

gars, avout 80 in all—on the night of the 10th | 
o Ith he had seen 283—and on that of the 

jth to 13th he had counted 82. At Guastalla, | 
near Parma, no fewer than 697 shooting-stars 

yere said to have been witnessed on the two | 
frst evenings.—Several medical memoirs, by | 
y. Hatin and M. Mattucci, were read.—A | 
committee of the Academy, appointed to report | 


oy some objections, by M. Passot (in a note to | called forth a most animated and learned reply 
the Academy), on the indications of the dyna- | 


nemclre, Stated to the members that “ M. Passot 
jid not appear to be acquainted with the first 
principlee of mechanics, and that his note was 
jot in any way entitled to the approbation of 
the Academy.” 

Scientific Congress of France. Sept. 4. Sec- 
tion of Agriculture, &c.—Several papers were 
read on the best methods of building and keep- 
jug houses for breeding silkworms, for improv- 
ing silk, &c. 

Section of Physical Sciences.—M. Fournet 
read a paper on the mistral and other dominant 
winds in France.—M. Necker de Saussure made 
some interesting communications on the nutri- 
tion of veretables as connected with the chemi- 
cal composition of the svils on which they 
grow. 

" Section of Geology, Botany, and Zoology.— 
\M.de Caumont read a paper on the import- 
ance of geological knowiedge to agricultural- 
ists,as guiding them in the choice of soils, &c. ; 
and exhibited a valuable map of Normandy, in 
which the variations of the soil are indicated in 
aa agricultural point of view. This map is to 
le published in 1842.—It was observed by some 
member, that vines on calcareous soils produced 
wines lighter and less alcoholic than those on 
primitive strata. The Abbé Crozet remarked, 
that in Auvergne the vines on granitic soils 
gave more alcohe] in the wines than those on 
voleanic soils. This was confirmed by Dr. 
Davat, of Aix in Savoy.—M. Tournet shewed 
the meeting a specimen of a gneiss rock, froin 
the Antarctic Circle, brought by Adm. Dumont 
D'Urville: it contained magnetic iron.—M. 


Yttier de Belley read a memoir on the neoco- | 


nian strata of the Ain, illustrated with numer- 
ous sections and maps. They occupied the 
centre of the longitudinal valleys of the Jura, 


and were about 300 metres (1000 feet) thick in | 


their deepest parts. He gave an apergu of 
similar strata in other parts of France and 
Europe. 

Section of History and Archzology.— M. 
Gregory read a long and learned memoir on 
the history of Pisa, and its trade.—The Abbé 
Croizet followed with an interesting memoir on 
some very ancient tombs discovere:! in the de- 
partment of the Puy de Dome. ‘They were of 
stone, and each coftin was six feet three inches 


ages, offerings of fruits and flowers on the altar | days since, of water on the chest, 
at certain periods, and the cclebration of mid- | year. 
Lent.—M. Falconnet read a notice on a MS.) The works of Schiller and Goethe are now 
obituary of the cathedral of Chartres, now in | translating at Athens into Modern Greek. 
the library at St. Etienne. t co , = 
Section of Medical Science.—In this section | 
Drs. Lombard and Peschier of Geneva, and Dr. | 
Barryer of Lyons, discussed several interesting | = SALE OF GEMS, : 
questions relating to typhoidal fevers and frac- |On Thursday, Mr. Foster submitted to his 
tures of the femur. Dr. Desaix entered into a hammer, in Pall Mall, the collection of gems 
long exposé of the homeopathic system, which | advertised in the Literary Gazette of 11th Aug. 
| There were nearly two hundred stones, of many 
| kinds, but chiefly cornelian, sardonyx, onyx, 
cited great approbation. | jasper, garnet, und agate; and they were sold, 
| On the 7th inst. an excursion was made to SRPIORY, at fair prices. Some seemed to 
Vienne, below Lyons, on the Rhone, on board | be cheap ancient rings indeed; but others, 
the Sirius steamer. The weather was superb; | With fine intaglio impressions, or fine cameos, 
| and all the authorities of Vienne, with the prin- | brought a price. The sale was an honest one, 
| cipal inhabitants, met the savanis as they landed | and no vamping up of the articles, whose value 
| from the steamer at adébarcadére constructed for | Was pretty well known “ dealers and amateurs. 
| the purpose. ‘The entry into the town was made | Avis so long since we have visited an auction 
| under a triumphal arch of boughs aud flowers ; | of this description, that we venture to make a 
| and the mayor led the way to the promenade | few remarks on the subject. The art of ae 
joining the Champ de Mars, where 700 savants | 0M Stone was lost from about the year $00 to 
and a great number of the inhabitants sat down | the time of Vasari, in the brilliant days of Lo- 
|to breakfast at tables laid out in the avenue, |T¢nzo de’ Medici, when, upon examining a gem 
| After this was over, the company divided them- | T monument, lines were observed as if cut with 
| selves into three groups round as many banners, | the point of a diamond by the rotatory motion 
| on which were inscribed the words Archévlogic, | Of @ wheel—la traccia della rota e della punta di 
Industrie, Géologie; and they thus went accord- | diamante; the use of which, applying to certain 
ing as their inclinations prompted them, to visit | ”#/es, they discovered the methods employed by 
either the Roman and medieval antiquities of | the ancients in working on gems, and in the 
this the ancient capital of the Allobroges; or | end imitated them to the nicest perfection in 
the numerous manufacturing establishments of | C@MCOs and intagiios. : ’ 
the town; or the volcanic and other interesting |, ‘The number ef persons engaged in fabricat- 
geologic sites in its neighbourhood. The mosaic | "Z ancient gems In Rome, at the present day, 
| pavements and other Roman remains lately dis- |S» We believe, considerable 5 and there is con- 
| covered on the south of the town, were the ob- | Sequently great difficulty in ascertaining the 
| jects of special examination. After the stroll |Senuine from the imitations, when the latter 
of the day a grand dinner was given in the | re fizely executed. But the appearance of 
Champ de Mars, similar to the entertainment | @tiquity,—that must be copied too; and inge- 
of the morning; and the savants were escorted | Nuity has devised ay and extraor- 
|to their steamer, which sailed as it arrived, | inary process for producing the effect. The 
| amid salutes of artillery. | fresh-cut cameo is crammed down the throat of 
| An unpleasant occurrence damped this fc/e. | 2 turkey, and left in its intestines for a sufli- 
The people of Vienne having recognised the | cient length of time, when the fowl is killed ; 
Prince de Musignano, welcomed him with those | and it is found that the stone, subjected to the 
cries which the sight of any member of the | trituration of the gizzard, presents every sem~- 
Buonaparte family immediately elicits in France. blance of a Grecian treasure which has been 
‘Lhe local authorities took umbrage at this, and | buried two thousand years. 
the prince was ordered to cross the frontier in- | 
siantly. We was not even allowed to return to | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lyons. How contemptible is policy of this | Portrait of Staudigl. A. Schloss. 
| kind! 
| 
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from Dr. Griffa of Turin, in Latin, that ex- 





What a state of insecurity the govern- | A Goop likeness in lithography of this admir- 
‘ment must be in when the most insignificant able singer; of whom we trust to hear more 
| spark is likely to produce un explosion ! and more for many seasons yet to come. He 
The Geological Society of France has just | is certainly the finest accession to our operatic 
opened its meeting extraordinary at Angers. | and musical force who has been imported for 
The president is M. Millet; vice-pres., M.! years. His bass is most magnificent; and his 
Bertrand Geslin of Nantes; M. Lechatellier | taste, feeling, and execution equal to it. 
and M. Pian, engineers of mines, secretaries. 
|  <ntiquities.—There have been recently found 
| at Lyons, about 20 feet below the actual sur- | 
| face of the soil, in the Rue Lafont, some frag- | 
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long, but without any remains of bones.—M. 

Martin pointed out, in compliance with a pre- ments of marble statues. The marble was | 
Vious instruction of the section, several traces | much decomposed, and was like chalk, having 
ofthe presence of the Saracens (Arabs) near | apparently been exposed to the action of fire. 
Lyons. He indicated, on the banks of the Saone, | If so, these statues must have been in build- 
the villages of Arbigny, Saint Benique, Boz, | ings of that part of the ancient Lugdunum 
&c., as having been inhabited by the descend- | which was destroyed by fire in a.p. 59. 

ants of the Saracens, who were dispersed by| The Abbé Arri of Turin died on the 2d inst. 
Charles Martel: numerous traces were to be| aged 36. He was one of the most learned ori- | 
discovered among the Burrins at Boz, and the | ental scholars in Europe; and was engaged, | 
Chizerots at Ochessy. Various buildings, tie | under the direction of his government, in pre- 
local costume, customs, and dialect, preserved | paring for publication the text and translation 
several oriental characteristics. ‘The Abbé| of that portion of the work of lbn-Khaldoun 
Pavy, on the other hand, remarked that three| which relates to the history of the Arabs 
customs of the Chizerots, pointed out by M.| before Mahomet. ‘This work is now printing 
Martin as having an oriental origin, were of a} by Messrs. Didot of Paris.—M. Decandolle of 
catholic and European character, viz. pilgrim- } Geneva, the great botanist, died there a few 





WE are assured that these designs are by a 
lady: if so, we can only say they would do 
much credit to a professed, ay and an eminent 
architect. They ure in the style we admire; 
and admirable in that style. Simplicity and 
beauty are combined in almost every one of 
them; and though the majority must be small 
for parsonage-houses, where there are gene- 
rally rather large families, they seem the very 
essence for love in a cottage. ‘fhe last, indeed, 
seems the only residence fit for a tolerably 
well-off incumbent; but we daresay many a 
young deacon and curate won!d be mighty 
glad of a living, and to put up with one ot the 
least. ‘he profits are destined to a charitable 
purpose. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES 
On falling in with a Wreck at Sea, water-logged and aban- 
doned by its Crew, in lat, 37° 3° north, long. 16° 40 
east, off the Coast of Sicily, Aug. 23, 1841. 
Warr of the wide waters! floating the ocean, 
Far in the distance a speck on the wave — 
Calm is around thee, in deaden’d emotion 
Washing the wounds that it came not to save. 


Bare are thy tall masts, still pointing to heaven — 
Thou hadst no appeal but to sea and to sky — 

Tempest-tost, rudderless, water-logged, riven, 
The sea-bird is wounded, and there it must lie. 


Where is the crew that once gallantly sail’d thee ? 
The pilot who stood to the last at thy helm? 
Slain at their posts when the thunder-burst hail’d thee, 
Or swept from the decks that the waters o’erwhelm. 
Thy boats parted from thee, thy broken hull nameless, 
Thy “ papers” destrov’d, and thy cargo all drown‘d, 
The passing ships rob thee, and hold themselves blame- 


ess, 
Then again thou art left to the billows around. 
Float idly on, then, till no more they can rend thee, 
‘The hopes of thy owner, the lives of thy crew, 
All gone—does it matter what fortunes attend thee, 
Or the breeze or the blast they may hurry thee 
through? 
Life, like the waters, has waifs on its ocean, 
Where fortune, and hope, ay, and rudder, is lost ; 
Abandoned by all, e’en by woman’s devotion, 
Then man is the waif and the wreck tempest-tost : 


Then man is the wreck, and he floats on unheeding 
‘The robbers that spoil all that's left for their prey; 
His good name departed, and dark passions leading 
Mid quicksands and shoals till there’s naught to 
betray. 
And well might he stand on thy rent-timbers, mocking 
The dull waste around him, or hurrying past, 
The strength of the tempest in wild fury rocking 
His home of despair as it rides to the blast. 
But O from on high his good angel has spoken — 
He mounts not thy wreck, all his pride is o’erthrown; 
There’s peace for the heart that lies wounded and 
broken — 
On, on, then, thou waif of the waters alone! 
Ricuarp Jouns. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

Lynch Law.—The thinly populated parts of 
the Illinois are much exposed to the depreda- 
tions of horse-stealers, who move about in large 
gangs, and have a centre of operations in Ogle 
county, where they boast of having a magistrate 
and a constable in their association, and always 
contrive to have one friend in the jury-box. 
On a recent occasion, when two of the band 
were on trial, and the clearest evidence adduced 
against them, a verdict could not be obtained 
until eleven of the jurymen threatened to cow- 
skin their refractory associate unless he agreed 
in a verdict of guilty, to which he at length 
consented. So tar Judge Lynch gained the 
ascendency, and the criminals were condemned; 
but before they could be conducted to the 
state-prison, the court-house was burned down, 
and the jail was in flames, but was ultimately 
extinguished, and the thieves secured. 

A paper says, those who lynched the thief- 
takers acted under the authority of a law higher 
than the law of the land. 

A number of persons in Illinois recently went 
in pursuit of and captured two horse-stealers, 
a father and son, who were placed at ten rods’ 
distance, and, after five minutes’ grace, were 
pierced with fifty bullets: they both died game. 
The Bockford Star published a strong article in 
reprobation of this lawless proceeding, and had 
their presses broken in pieces, and their type 
scattered about the streets. 

The Peoria (Ill.) Register of July 23 ultimo 
says, “that during the last three weeks the 
thermometer has not been under 90.” 

A mob, consisting of 600 or 700, took two 
men out of jail at Williamstown, in Ohio, who 
were charged with murder, and hung them on 





| 


a tree on the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted. Several speeches were made in favour 
of the criminals, but all in vain. Five hours 
were given them to prepare for death. Never 
was an affair of the kind conducted with more 
coolness and regularity. The men were buried 
upon the spot after the execution; and the 
mob separated in the greatest good order. 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garden.—Two new singers, Messrs, 
G. Horncastle and Clement White, were intro- 
duced here on Tuesday evening in Fra Diavolo, 
as Lord Alleash and Lorenzo. Of both we 
would for the present withhold a decided opi- 
nion: it would not be fair as yet to speak of 
the quality of their voices, because the music 
incidental to the former is chiefly concerted, 
and to the latter of too trivial a character for 
criticism. 

Haymarket.—Riches, or the Wife and Brother, 
revived some seasons back at Covent Garden, 
was performed here on Thursday, when the two 
principal and only characters of any interest in 
the play were sustained by Mr. Macready and 
Mrs. Stirling. Of the Luke of the former we 
need scarcely say that his delineation of that 
most disagreeable part is excellent, as usual; 
and of the latter, that she plays the early scenes 
of Lady Trafic in the spirit of genuine comedy, 
and the whole of the part effectively. 

English Opera.—Pug, dramatised from one of 
poor Hook’s droll papers, is the only novelty 
here. . It is laughable enough. 

Strand Theatre.—Punch has lately become 
literary, and publishes, as we have noticed, an 
amusing weekly periodical; and he has now 
extended his dramatic enterprise from the box 
tothe boards. He appeared here on Thursday 
evening in one of those laughable pieces of ab- 
surdity which put criticism hors de combat ; and 
taking the laughter it elicited as the criterion 
of its success, it was most successful from first 
to last. ‘ Punch,” the glory of our childhood, 
was introduced by the following celebrated 
individuals :— Mr. Septimues Snozzle (a peri- 
patetic manager, an invisible extemporaneous 
dramatist and prompter of Punch), Mr. Keeley ; 
Mr. Dionysius Swivel (his stage-manager, and 
the Orpheus of the drum and mouth-organ), 
Mr. J. Sanders; Mr. Fellum (a genuine flinty- 
hearted farce-father), Mr. Ray; Mr. Frank 
Finch (a speculator in matrimonial bonds), 
Mr. Everett; John (a waiter with one laconic 
remonstrance), Mr. Butler; A/rs. Rummer (a 
charming landlady, and the mortgagee of Mr. 
Snozzle’s theatre), Mrs. Fosbroke; Julia Fel- 
lum (in love with Mr. Frank Finch, whom of 
course her father has never seen), Miss E. 
Terry; Mrs. Snozzle (‘a great creature,’ peri- 
patetic prodigy, a feminine multum in parvo, and 
wife of Mr. Snozzle), Mrs. Keeley; who kept 
up her merry career for half an hour in a most 
joyous spirit. Of the acting we have little to 
say: Keeley and his wife were super-excellent ; 
and the other dramatis persone acted up to 
them in so cordial a manner, that on Mr. 
Keeley being called for at the tall of the cur- 
tain, his gratitude would: not allow him to 
appear without the whole of his coadjutors, 
whom he led on and off amidst shouts of 
laughter. While giving so much of praise, we 
would call the attention of the management to 
an abuse which is growing so offensive that it 
is likely to injure the theatre to a considerable 
extent ;—we allude to the frequent absence of 
the party employed to reccive the orders as 
they are presented for admission, and of his 





————— 
VARIETIES. 

Ministerial Literature.—Although the path o 
literature does not lead to political office and 
influence so directly in this country as in Gor. 
many and France, there is yet a fair sprinkling 
of literary taste and talent to be found in the 
composition of all our ministries, [or ex. 
ample, in the party which has been ousted we 
had the premier Lord Melbourne, an early pen- 
man in belles lettres and poetry ; and the three 
secretaries, each of them authors— Lord Pai. 
merston of satirical poetry, &c.; Lord Normanby 
of works of fiction; and Lord John Russel] ¢f 
history, the drama, and essays. ‘The presidext 
of the board of control, Sir J. Hobhouse, pub. 
lished interesting classical notes upon Byron; 
Mr. Secretary Macaulay is a distinguished re. 
viewer; Mr. Sheil a successful dramatist; ay 
Sir H. Parnell (now a peer) a voluminous 
Statist and political writer—Among their suc- 
cessors, Lord Wharncliffe is a biographer; Lord 
Aberdeen an eminent Greek antiquary and 
general classical scholar, besides being presi- 
dent of the Antiquarics; Lord Ripon president 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and an able 
and elegant writer; Lord de Grey president of 
the Architects; Mr. Gladstone a powerful con- 
troversialist; Mr. Emerson Tennent a delight- 
ful tourist; and the Duke of Wellington the 
author of Despatches! 

H. B.—* Beginning in good earnest” is the 
first of three new caricatures, by an artist who 
seems to have no ending. It represents Peel 
and Lord J. Russell as boxers going to set-to; 
John Bull calling time, and Wellington and 
Melbourne as respective bottle-holders. No, 
706, the next, is the fox and the crow. Lord 
John as the fox is exquisite in expression; and 
he has apparently persuaded the crow on the 
bough (Peel) to try to sing—for his bill is wide 
Open, and “ the sliding scale” has fallen out. 
The last is ‘‘a pair of sad boys,” Melbourne 
and Lord John; with a varmint of a butcher's 
boy bawling “does your mother know you're 
out?” It is a goodly trio, though not so hu- 
morous as some others. 

March of Knowledge. Verbatim. 8 Sept. 41. 
Post-mark, Truro. —“ A Cottager would thank 
the writer off the Gardenars Gazette to inform 
what roman leters are. I do exhibit at the 
Shaw and must give my private mark in roman 
letters and I dont know what they are.” 

Borneo.—Mr. Brooks, of the London Zoolo- 
gical Society, who has been on an expedition 
in the Eastern seas, has just forwarded a very 
interesting communication from that part of 
the world. He was received with high favour 
by the rajah of Borneo, and was allowed to ex- 
plore the interior,—a privilege never before 
conceded to a white man. He had also ceded 
to him the sovereiguty of an island 180 miles 
in extent, in which it is his intention in future 
to reside. The results of this intercourse are 
expected to be of great consequence in a com- 
mercial as well as a scientific point of view. 
Many curious subjects of natural history are 
stated to be already on their way to England. 
Tails of Fishing !—A paragraph is now run- 
ning the round of the newspapers, from a Stir- 
ling (Scotch) journal; and is something to the 
effect, that an angler, with three flies on his 
line, hooked a grilse of seven or eight pounds 
by the tail, and, whilst playing it, a trout by 
the nose, and a par by, we believe, the fin. 
But the story-teller forgot to add, that whilst 
landing these three, the mighty Walton en- 
tangled a noble salmon in his reel, and knocked 
on the head a huge eel, which, never having 





gross incivility even when he is at his post. 


seen such sport before, was peeping out of the 
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= 
gud at the wonderful operation. Finally, all 
ihe five died unanimously in convulsions, in the 
gme creel ! 
Navigation of the Euphrates.—A letter from 
peyrout, of the 28th ult., quoted in the Malta 
irnicle, states, that the two iron steamers 
gre unable to proceed down the Euphrates, 
ising to the shallowness of the river; and that 
they remained at Beles.— Times (of yesterday). 
‘Bernard Cavanagh, the Long-faster !— This 
srson has, it seems, submitted to be shut up 
isa garret (fifteen feet by nine, and seven feet 
jigh) for eleven days without food or drink. 
a being released on Thursday, never having 
witted the room but to go to chapel on the 
Sunday, closely guarded by a physician and a 
glicitor, he is said to look a little thinner, but 
1 be otherwise as before his incarceration. 
The site of this exploit has certainly an eating 
nd conveying name ; for it was in Lamb's Con- 
jut Street; but still the medical and other 
rutlemen, who have conducted the experi- 
nent, appear to be convinced of Cavanagh’s 
atraordinary powers of abstinence: though 
they gravely express a doubt (in the Times re- 
port of the matter) that he could fast for five 
long years. We, nevertheless, adhere to our 
proposition, that nature has framed him to be 
perpetual president of the Total - Abstinence 
Society; and if he turn out to be an impostor, 
we trust that the Romish Church, to which he 
yelongs, will impose upon him the penance of 
afast long enough to be a punishment! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery, besides new editions 
ofhis former works, announces a new poem on the sub- 
ject of * Luther.” 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

M, Chasles’ Memoirs on Cones and Spherical Conics, 
with Notes, &c., by Rev. C. Graves, Svo, 6s.— The 
Contest and the Armour, by the Author of ‘‘ Think on 
these Things,” &ec., 18mo, 1s.—Fardorougha the Miser, 
by W. Carleton, 2d. edition, fep., 6s.—The Zingari: a 
Poem, 12mo, Is. 6d.—London, edited by C. Knight, Vol. 
Limp. $vo, 10s. 6d.—The Pictorial History of England 
during the reign of George III., Vol. I., imp. Svo, 20s.— 
lent Lectures, by the Rev. J. Slade, 12mo, 5s.—Huber’s 
Natural History of the Honey - Bee, new edit., 12mo, 
(s.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes by the 
Rev. R. Philip, 8vo, 14s. 6d.—The Law of Pawns and 
Pledges, by J. P. Cobbett, 12mo, 5s.—Count Clermont 
and Caius Toranius, Tragedies; and other Poems, by 
A. Bell, Esq., post 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Personal Declension and 
Revival of Religion in the Soul, by the Rey. O. Winslow, 
fep., 5s—Dodd's Church History, by the Rev. M. A. 
Tierney, Vol. 1V., 8vo, 12s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 


Sept. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 9 | From 51 to 65 29°95 to 29°97 
Friday .... 10 | ...- 5] «. 68-' 20:95 .. 20°97 
Saturday .. 21 | .2.. 55 «o- 72 | 2999 .. 29°07 
Sunday.... 12 | ....57 2. 75! 29°90 29°83 
Monday ... 13 | .... 55 .. 75; 2983 .. 29°84 
Tuesday... 14 aia BR Be 29°78 
Wednesday. 15 | .... 56 .. 69 | 29°33 .. 29°84 


Wind south on the 9th; south-wes: on the 10th; east 
on the 11th; south-east on the 12th; east on the 13th, 
south-east on the 14th; south and south-west on the 
1ith. Except the 9th, and evening of the L5th, generally 
clear; alittle rain fell on the mornings of the 9th and 
1sth; vivid lightning in the south, accompanied with a 
very heavy shower of rain about 10 p.m. of the 15th. 

Rain fallen, -23 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuartes Henry ADAMS. 


Abbey and other churches partially during particular 
hours of divine service, Westminster Hall (like the law), 
the parks, squares, streets, shops, and public-houses, 
are all that we can think of.—£d, L. G. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In the last Number of the Literary Gazette I 
have read a letter by Mr. Spencer relative to some ex- 
periments of mine, which you did me the honour to 
notice. In regard to these, Mr. Spencer says, that he 
and Mr. Wilson “ not only claim priority, but that the 
practice of them without their permission would be an 
infringement of their patent.” The intimation con- 
veyed in this sentence is, to say the least, a little sudden ; 
but let that pass. It does not appear that Mr. Spencer 
has ever published his experiments on this subject; I 
mean published in the usual acceptation of the term, as, 
no doubt, /egally, a specification enrolled in Chancery 
Lane amounts to a publication. I am not aware whe- 
ther it is usual for experimenters, before communicating 
their researches to a scientific society, to examine the 
somewhat voluminous documents of the enrolment- 
oflice ; but I will do so on my return to London, and 
may then perhaps request your insertion of a few more 
words on this subject.—I am, &c. 

Swansea, Sept. 14, 1841. W. R. Grove. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 


INK (the original invention, requiring no preparation), 
for Writing upon Linen, Silk, or Cotton, affords by its mark the 
surest protection for Family Table-Linen and Wearing Apparel 
against loss or mistake, Price 1s. a bottle. ' 
Sold by the preparer, Joux Bonv, Chemist, 28 Long Lane, West 
infield : Sutherland, 12 Carlton Street, Edinburgh ; at all Ba- 









s; and by most Stationers and Medicine-Venders. Hi 
‘o avoid deceptive imitations, be careful to ask for the article 
above mentioned, ** Warranted Genuine.” 





A=. PHENOMENON.— YOUNG'S 


PATENT OXYDATOR (price 5s.) renders Common Oil 










t Sperm at all seasons of the Year. The distin- 
ence of this Lustrument is, that it has no drawback, 
tion of the Lamp, no excessive heat, no breakage of 
asses, nor stoppage of the Lamp-tubes by coagulation 
of the Oil; in fact, no more is required than that the Oxydator 
should fit the Lamp-burner, to obtain a brilliant, innoxious, and 
powerful flame. As a Lamp is kept burning for the free inspection 
of the public, those who value an invention for its real worth to 
the community will be gratified in seeing a scientific and chemical 
principle of the highest order carried into general usefulness by 
means at once simple and effective. ‘The Trade supplied. Agents 
wanted. 

on and Co., Agents for the Patentee, 33 George Street, 
Hanover Square, aud 66 Basinghall Street, City. Hours of attend- 
ance from Ten till Seven. 














" r ; > YAG 
NAPTAIN PIDDING’S TEAS were for- 
merly sold under the title of ** Howqua's Mixture,” and 
** rowqua’s Small-leaf Gunpowder ;” but hundreds of Grocers 
and Tea-cealers, anxious to profit by the celebrity of ‘Tea which 
he alone imports, and which they found it impossible to procure, 
have given the same title to rubbish of their own mixing, so that 
there is now scarce one but has his Howqua’s, Mowqua’s, Sao- 
qua’s, or some other mixture. Against such imposition the only 
security is Captain Pidding’s name ;—this they have not yet 
forged, and his signature is on every really genuine package. 
Captain Pidding has ‘only two Agents in London,—C, Verrey, 218 
Regent Street, and ‘I’, Littlejohn and Son, 77 King William Street, 
sity. 
For Country Agencies, address Captain Pidding, 22 College Hill, 
London. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4 New Bank Buildings, London; 1 Hanover Strect, Edinburgh ; 
and 37 College Green, Dublin. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established 1809. 
Caprrar, £1,000,000. 
London Board. 
Alderman SIR PETER LAURIE, Chairman. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 








a 





Robert Cockburn, Es: 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. : A 
John Connell, Esq. cones = oar amg 
Wm. P. Craufurd, Esq. enjamin Boyd, a . 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq. Resident. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. . 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, 13 New Boswell Court, 
London. 
The system adopted by this Corporation combines the principle 
of mutual assurance with the security of alarge subscrived Capital, 
and the support of an influential body of Proprietors. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


| SIR,—AS you take an interest in the opening exhi- 
dittons and public buildings free to the public, perhaps 
you can inform me how, or where I can obtain a list of 
ae ? I have some 
friends’ coming to town sight-seeing, and a list would 
Those not free are advertised in 
the newspapers; but many of them are inferior to the 
An answer in your next Gazette will much 
W.N.N 


those which are to be seen in J.ondon. 
be of great service. 
others, 


oblige your constant reader, _ 
—We 





fear our list would be very brief. The British 


In order to meet the views of all classes of Insurers, Policies 
are likewise granted on the following plan, viz.: when an Insur- 
ance is for the whole term of life, one half of the Premium only is 
required to be paid for the first five years, the other half may 
remain unpaid, subject to the charge of interest at five per cent per 
annum, to be deducted at death, or may be paid off, at the option 
of the parties. Tables have also been calculated, making the sum 
insured payable on the party attaining the age of sixty, or at death, 
if it occur sooner. 

The Premiums are moderately rated at all ages, and are so mo- 
dified by ascending ana descending scales, and otherwise, as to 
suit the object of every Insurer at the least immediate outlay, whe- 
ther to secure a debt, provide for his family, or to convert income 
into capital for his own use. 

Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and every information, may be 
had on application to Messrs, B. and M. Boyd, 4 New Bank Build- 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 

GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 5 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 
19 Regent Street, London ; St. Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh ; Fleet 
Street, Dublin. 






Directors. 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
John M‘Guftie, Esq. 

John Maclean Lee, Esq. 

J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq 


Alexander Anderson, Esq. 
Atkins, Esc 





Captain F. Bra dreth 

Vice-Admiral Robert Honyman . 

Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Alexander Robertson, Esq., Ma- 

John Johnson, Esq., Alderman naging Director. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 

Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. 

Important improvements have been introduced into Life Assur- 

ance practice by this Company. 

‘The Policies are indefeasible and indisputabl 
been obtained by fraudul Pp i 
_ The Board of Directors satisfy themselves upon the various ques- 
tions proposed before they enter into contracts of Assurance ; and 
frame their Policies in such terms as to preclude all future ques- 
tions as to their validity, and thus render them indisputable and 
negotiable documents of future debt against the Company. 

_ Parties may be assured either upon the participating or non-par- 
ticipating plan ; the assured are relieved of all responsibility, and 
the participating class is entitled to the whole of the profits upon 
that branch of the business. 

Table to assure £100, with addition of Profits. 

Age 25. | Z . | Age 40. | Age 50. | 
<2 2 7| £21510) 43 5 0} £515 5| 4410 7| £5 18 § 

Persons interested in the Lives of Nominees or Debtors may, for 
a trifling extra Premium, be relieved from the risk of their Policies 
being forfeited by the parties going to foreign countries. 

One-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater facility for loan transactions and family provi- 
sions than any other plan which has been suggested. 

Credit Table to assure £100, payable at death. 

Age 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Aye 0. 
vis 0] £1 0 7) Al 3 71 HIM 5] #116 6) £2 3 9 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents; and 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 


[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 

DIVISION OF FROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Honorary Presidents, 

Sarl Somers. 

Lord Viscount Falkland. 

Lord Elphinstone. 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 


» unless they have 








Age 45. Age 55. 













Earl of Errol. 

Far! of Courtown. 

Earl Leven and siclville. 
Earl of Norbury. 

karl of Stair. 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

William Plasket, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Downes, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. H. De Castro, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Charles Graham, Leg. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E, Lennox boyd, Ksq,, Assistant | John Kitchie, Esq. 
Resident. | 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital; and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the whole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five years after the 
date of the Policy; the other half may remain, subject to the pay- 
ment of interest at 5 per cent annually, to be deducted at death, or 
may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes casy for a person of very modcrate income 
to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family; and 
should he at any time, after effecting the Insurance, succeed to or 
acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his Policy, having only paid 
one half the Premiums for the first five years, instead of the 
whole, as in all other Companiys. 

‘Thus a man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual payment 
of 428 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and afterwards the full Pre- 
mium, £57 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and children at his 
death payment of no less than £3000, subject only to the deduc- 
tion of £144 1s. 3d., being the amount of Premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per cent per 
Annum as a bonus to those Assured on the participating plau from 
the dates of their Policies, thus appropriating £20 a-year as an 
addition to every Policy for £1000. The following table will shew 
the amount of the bonus on Policies since the commencement of 
the Company in March 1834 :— 

Sum Assured, Time Assured. 

. 6 Years 10 Months 





Sum added to Policy. 


1000 . £136 las. 4d. 
1000 - + 6 Years Ary 120 0 0 
1000. SOS Years - + 100 
10000. «4 Years ee 80 0 0 
1000 3 Years ee 60 0 0 
1000 2 Years oe 4000 
1000 1 Year 200 0 


‘This Company holds out in various other respects great induce- 
ments to the public. When such facilities are atlorded, it is 
clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a for- 
tune, but of an income, however moderate, to Insure his life for 
a sum which may yield « comfortable provision for his family. 


RATES OF PREMIUM, 


Without Profits. With Profits. 
- £118 5 ° £2 


Age. 
2% 2 il per cent. 


30 . 2 310 28 2 oO. 
40 eo - 219 1 33 4 do, 
50 _ 498 414 5 do, 
Oo -- 68% 3 617 9 do. 


Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances. Annuities are granted on very liberal terms, 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination betore 
the Agent, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq., No. 2 Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House ; and J. F. Goude, Esq., Surgeon, 105 Cheapside, 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo Place. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at three o’clock, and any 
day at half-past two o’clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., 
the Company’s Surgeon, is in attendance, to give despatch to the 


business. 
PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





- -wrTT 
ONG ANNUITIES and ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE in 1859. Holders of the above will bear 
in mind that these Aunuities will expire in eighteen yeas; and 
will consequently, if prudent, insure to themselves for the whole 
period of their lives a continuance of the xamount of Annuity they 
are now receiving from the above Stocks. ‘To effect sv de sirable 
an object, and which may preserve many persons in Old Age | from 
utter destitution, but a small Annual Payment will te required ; 
particulars of which may be had gratuitously, either by personal 
application or by letter (prepaid), stating the age of the Annuitant 
and amount of Annuity, addressed to the Secretary of the Faminy 
EN bowMENT and Live Assurancx and ANNurTy SocrE ry, 12 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 


M » ’ 

ry Y LO DG Ly, MOUNT PLE ASANT, 

COWES, ISLE of WIGHT.—Mr. Brosten (late of Ec 

conte to INSTRUCT — his *¢ original dis. Se 

’ for oving “ IMPE DIMENTS of SPEECH,” and re- 

sosing the “ Spat al Powers” injured by over-exertion in ** Public 
Speaking or Readixg.” 


ENDRIE’S ESPRIT de VIOLETTE.— 
Melarosa ac ~ new Italian Perfume; Essence of 
ri the Roy uquets; and u variety of novel Ex- 
tpaite d’Odeurs ; as ae in great perfec tion. 
Hendrie’s Perfumed Spirit of Lavender is a very fragrant and 
grateful preparation of that favourite and refreshing scent. 
Extracts of the simple flowers; and all the fashionable compo- 
sitions 
R. Henbury, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, 
Quadrant. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
; DEPARTMENT of CIVIL ENGINE ee ARCHI- 
TECTURE, ARTS, and MANUFACTURES.-This Department, 
under the superintendence of Professors 1: all, Moseley i 
Wheatstone, Hosking, and Anstet, and Mr. Brad Mr. E, 
Cowper, Mr. J. ‘Tennant, and Mr. H. J. Castle, will be RE- 
OPEN on Tuesday, the Sth of October next. 
The Junior Class for Pupils not under the age of fourteen years 
will also be re-opened on the same day. 
September Sil. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 








Albemarle Street, Sept. 4, 1811. 
OYA L INSTITUTION of GREAT 
TAIN.—The extended and peantieas COURSE of 
fFURES and DEMONSTRATIONS for Medical 
ents, delivered in the L 


oad Branpr and E. Soury, 
5th | 


c i Sy dt 
Sa euaaiien: attue same ae: during the Session, which terminates 
in May. 
A Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at the 


Royal Lustitution. 
JOSEPH santana Assistant Secretary. 
WINTER SHSSION, 1841, 


Ss 
To commence Octoper THE Ist. 

Medicine--G, Burrows, M.D. 

Anatomy, Lhysiolugy, and Pathology—F. Stanley, F.R.S. 

Practical natomy—Mr. Wormald, 

Superintendence of Dissections — Mr. Wormald and Mr. 
M'Whinnie. 

Surgery—William Lawrence, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Mr. Grifiths. 


“BART fT HOLOME! W'S HOSPIT wae _ 


LECTURES, 


+) F.R.S. 
and the Diseases of Women and Children — BE, 
. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1842. 
To commENcE May Tur Ist, 

Forensic Medicine—W. Baly, M.D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children,— EE. 
Rizby, M.D. 

ae . J. Farre, M.D., F.L.S. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. MtWhinnie, 

Practical Chemistry and Natural Phi!osophy—Mr. Griffiths. 

Clinical Lectures on Medicine — Dr. Laham and Dr. Koupell; 
and on 

Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Stanley. 

Demonstrations of Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 

Prospectuses of the Lectures, and a statement of the arrange- 
ments, may, be obtained by application to Dir. LivrtocwK at the 
Hospital ; or at the Anatomical Museum. 





ETCHING CLUB, 


HE Members of the ETCHING CLUB 
have completed their Illustrations of THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. ‘The work consists of Eighty Original Etchings, by 
Jonn Bett, Sculptor; C. W. Corx, Tuomas Creswicx, J.C. 
Horsey, R. Rencrave, A.R.A., C. Sronnuousr, 
Freperick TAyvLer, Member of the Society of Painters in Water 


H. J. Townsenp, and Tuomas Wessrsr, A.R.A., Painters. 
The Publication will be on the following plan, Be the co 
will be delivered strictly according to the order of subscripti 
and when the number specified shail have been printed, the Plates 
will be destroyed :— 
20 Reserved India-Paper Proofs, before Letters, half Columbier, 
at 13 Guineas each. 
50 India-Paper Proofs, half Columbier, with the Poem engraved 
on the Plates, at 10 Guineas each. 
150 Copies India Paper, quarter Columbier, at 5 Guineas eac 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Secretary, Mr. Re: 
Hyde Park Gate, Kensington Gore; and by Mr. Griffiths, vi Ws a 
terloo Place, Pall Mall, where a copy of the work may be seen 
between the hours of One and Four any day of the week except 
Monday. 





BOOKS IN ‘THE PRESS. 
BR tise CRITIC and QUARTERLY 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Advertisements for the forthcoming Number are requested to be 
sent by the 24th instant, and bills and Prospectuses by the 27th 
instant, to Rivingtons, 62 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Albemarle Street, Sept. 4, 1341. 


R. MURRAY begs to announce the Pub- 

lication of the IntustnatED Fi xs of CHILDE 

HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, and LOCKH.- ARDS SP: ANISH BAL- 
LADS, on the Ist of October. 


*,* Specimens of both Works will be issued immediately. 
poru LAR WORKS IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
On the Ist of October will be published, 


URIOSITIES of LITERATURE, 
By [. D'ISRAELI. Part L, price 2s. 6d. 
2. The Dramatic Works of Wycherley. Con- 
rreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. With Biographical Notices, 
by "4 iou Hunt. Part 1., price 2s. 6d. 
Vhe Dramatic Works of Massinger and 
Ford. With an Introduction, by Hartiey Coreriver. Part L., 
price 2s. 6: 
4. The Life and Letters of Cicero. Part I., 
price 2s. 6d. 
Each Work will be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
TIME LETYERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
On the Ist of October, price 2s. €d., Part I. of 


HE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB. 
With a Sketch of his Life. 
By Mr. SERGEANT TALFOURD, 
To be completed in Two Parts. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED TIIIS DAY. 
Foolscap Svo, price ds. 6d. 
HE ROMANCE of the DREAMER, and 
other Poems. 
By oe EDWARD CARPENTER. 
London: W.S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





R ITISH a and FOR EIGN REV IEW, 
No. XXIV. 
- Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
2. Cevlon, 
. Milman’s History of Christianity. 
» Colonics and Colonial Government — Java. 
5, The Corn La 
}. Historic Criticism of the ante 
7. Servia —her Tce and Pre 5 
London: R. and J. bE. edie Red Lion Court, Flect Strcet. 


Me BEN 


spree. 





8 New Burlington Sivect, Rept. 138, 
\TLEY’S New 
Now ready. 
I. 
DEERSLAYE R. 


VAT 
By FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
author of & 'T’ ie Ras of the Mohicaus,"’ *¢ Phe Pathfinder,” &e, 


3 vols, post Svo. 
Il. 
PORCELAIN TOWER; or, Nine 


THE 
Stories of China, By T.1If. Seany, Esq. 1 vol. post8vo, 
with numcrous Iustrations by Lencu. 


1. 
EDLOCK; or, Yesterday and To- day. 


By the Author of * The Maid’s Husband,” &e. 3 vols. 


PUBLICATIONS 


post Svo, 
IV. 
HE HISTORY of DUELLING: 
comprising Narratives of the most Ren e Personal 
Encounters from the earliest Period to the pre Time. By Dr. 
Minuincrn, Author of ‘ Curiositics of Me Experience,” 


&c. 2 vols. demy Svo. 
S TURMER: a Tale of Mesmerism, ce. 
By Isauxeura F. Romer. 3 vols. post Svo. 

NEW WORKS, just ready. 


1. 
L E-Y T 
By the Author of “ Valentine Vox.” 
Svols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Grorcr 
ene ANK, Lexcu, and CrowQuiLy. 


: fT AN HOR N. 


I. 
BERT GURN 


{ ; IL 
By Tuxopoxxn Hook, 
Author of * Jack Bra, 
Forming the New Voiume of “ The Standard Novels and 
To be published with the on 
Richard Bentley, New Beciagies 
he ay 


E Y. 


at the end of the Month. 
ri eety Publisher in Ordinary to 





| of the Royal Society up to 18: 


A Romance. | 


| TIVE EMPLOY M 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW Novet. 


HARLES CHESTERFIELD; or, ¢ 
Adventures of a Youth of Genius, : e 
3vols., post Svo, with numerous Illustrations ) ry Prirz 

** One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusing works, He 7 

“ This rege see agreeable work is full of incident 
humour.” 

“+ Mrs. Trollope here skews up the literary geniuses of the 
metropolis with all the point, wit, and sarcasm that hs Ave 
nee dreaded by pretenders of every dese sription."—- D 
ret 


and satirieg} 
treat 
made her 
ublin EB rent 


Ben Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great seein Street 


By the Bostety for the Diifusion of U. seful Knowledge, 


REPORT of the STATE of LITER ARY, 

y SCIENTIFIC, and MECHANICS’ INSTITU TIONS in 

Soar with Lists of such Institutions, and of Le: turers, 
59 Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 





In Svo, price Ss. 6d. boards, 
GERMONS PREACHED at HARROW 
SCHOOL 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWOR’ TH, DD. 
ead Master of Harrow Sc hool ; and late Fellow of Trinity Co} 
lege, and Public Orator in the U Niversity of Cambridec, " 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





decease 
In 12mo, price 5s. boards, 


COURSE of LECTURES, delivered this 
Year, on the Wednesdays in Lent, in the Parish C} 
of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester, 
I. The Duty of understanding and defending the Fait 
Meaus of Scriptural Interpretation.—UL. The Autho 
of the Church.—1V. On Differences and Divisions. 
fication.—VI. On Predestination. 
To these are added, Lecrunrs on the Seven Cuvrcurs of 
Asia, delivered in Lent 1838, and the two following years. 
Rivingrons, St, Paul's Churchyar:, and Waterloo Place, 


hurch 


IL. The 
and Unity 
+ On Justi- 





With Tyvo Plates, price 10s., the 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of 
the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON for Isdl, Part M4 
containing Papers by G. B. Airy, Esq., A.R., F. 
ine, R. A., V.P.R James Farquharson, L I DPR SS 
David Brew: ster, K.L., F.R.S. (two pape : Aug nist Franz, 
M.)).; William Bowman, Exq.. F rd “sn Wiilizan Liib- 
bock, Baik » V.P. and ‘Treas. RLS. ; 2 J. Hargreave, B.A. 
Other Works published by the Royal Society, viz.:— 
Indexes to the Philosophical Transactions: 
from Vol. I. to Vol. CXX. (1665 to 1780), 4to, price 2ls.; Part I, 
trom 1781 to 1820, price 12s.; and Part III., trom 1S2 1 to lsu 0, 
price 5s. 
Old Catalogue of all the Books in the Library 
Ato, price 2s, 6d. 
Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the Li- 
brary of the Royal Society up to 1839. Svo, price 15s. 
Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, from 1800 to 1831. & vols. Svo, at 7s. Gd. per volume. 
Six Discourses delivered at the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Royal Society, on the Award of the Royal 
Copley Medals, by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., President. to, 3s. 
Report of the Committee of Physics, includ- 
ing epg a on the Objects of Scientific Inquiry in those Sci- 
ences, Svo, ls. 
r orms of Contemperaneous Meteorological 
Observations. Single sets, 1s.; or 25 sets, 20s, (set, two large 
sheets). 


Sold by R. and J. FE. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





HUBER ON THE HONEY-BEE. 
In duodecimo, with Engravings, price 6s. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS on the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the HONEY-BEE 
By FRANCIS HUBER. 
A New Edition, with Memoir of the Author, Practical Appendix, 
and an Analytical Index. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapsiie ; 
and sold by all other Booksellers. 


KF poate ap, re 4s. 


AYS and MEANS to AFFORD = 
OV CHE. AP PROVISIONS and Re ML 
NT, while an increased Proiit shall aceite 
the British and Lrish iaeasease 
J. S. Hedson, 112 


Fleet Street. 





P eee by Cuarixs Rosson, of Mada Cottages Cowley Road, 
North Briston, Gronce Levuy, of Nuw Clarendon Ter 
race, Camberwell New Road, ‘both h in the , 
and Francis Burper ANKLYN, Of Pa 
Newington, in the Coi y of Middleser, Printers, 
Printing Ofer, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in tie 
London; and published by Witniam ArMiGre Sc se Sy ¢ if 
Number 13 Sonth Molton Street, in the Pa rish of Saint Gee rks 
Hanover Scuare, in the Conxtu i) Middlesea, at _ Livekany 
Number 7 jvellington Str Waterloo 
Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, September 
18th, 1d41 a te 
Agents for New Yori,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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